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o-Rim-Cut Tires — 10% Oversize 
1911 Sales—409,000 Tires 


Stop for a moment, Mr. Tire Buyer, on this verge of 1912. 
Consider how motorists are coming to Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 
Six times the demand of two years ago—800,000 sold.” 

Enough sold last year to completely equip 102,000 cars. 














Now the most popular tire in.existence. 

Just because one user says to another—‘“ These tires avoid rim- 
cutting, save overloading. They’ve cut my tire bills in two.” 

For the coming year, 108 leading motor car makers have contracted 


for Goodyear tires. 





We've increased our capacity to 3,800 tires daily. 


Now make a resolve—to save worry and dollars, to give perfection 
its due—that you'll make a test of these patented tires. 


Upkeep Reduced 
$20 Per Tire 


These are the facts to consider: 

No-Rim-Cut tires now cost no more than 
other standard tires. The savings they make 
are entirely clear. 

And those savings are these: 

Rim-cutting is entirely avoided. 

With old-type tires—ordinary clincher tires 
—statistics show that 23°% of all ruined tires 
are rim-cut. 

All that is saved—both the worry and ex- 
pense—by adopting No-Rim-Cut tires. 


' Then comes the oversize. 

No-Rim-Cut tires, being hookless tires, can 
be made 10°%. over the rated size without any 
misfit to the rim. 

So we give this extra size. 

That means 10% more air—10% added 
carrying capacity. It means an over-tired 
car to take care of your extras—to save the 
blow-outs due to overloading. 

And that with the average car adds 25% 
to the tire mileage. 

All that without extra cost. 


Tire expense is hard to deal with in any 
general figures. 

{t depends too much on the driver—on 
proper inflation—on roads, care, speed, etc. 

But it is safe to say that, under average con- 
ditions, these two features together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—cut tire bills in two 
at least. 

We figure the average saving—after years 
of experience with tens of thousands of 
users——at $20 per tire. 

Whether more or less, it means something 
worth saving. It totals millions of dollars 
every year to users of these tires. 

And you get your share—without added 
cost—when you specify Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires. 





The New Goodyear Non-Skid Tread 
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Non-Skid Treads, if Wanted 
Double-Thick, Deep-Cut Blocks 


The newest addition to No-Rim-Cut tires is this ideal Non-Skid tread. 
Not a mere makeshift—not a flimsy protection. Not a mere corrugation 
of the regular tread. 

This is an extra tread, about as thick as the regular, vulcanized onto 
the regular tread. Thus a double-thick tread, made of very tough rubber, 
reducing danger of puncture by 30%. 

The blocks are deep-cut and enduring. They present to the road sur- 
face countless edges and angles, so skidding is avoided. 

Each block widens out at the base, so the strain is spread over as much 
tire surface as with smooth-tread tires. 

Note the many ways in which this Non-Skid tread surpasses all the 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 














13 Years Spent 
Testing Tires 


Thirteen years ago we started out to outdo 
others on automobile tires. 

We brought to our factory the best ex- 
perts we knew, and put them at work in our 
laboratory. 

We gaye them carte blanche on expense. 

For rubber we supplied them with up-river 
Para, the costliest and best in existence. For 
fabrics we gave them the long-fibre Sea Island 
cotton, at twice the cost of the usual. 


To prove out their ideas we built a tire 
testing machine. There four tires at a time 
are constantly worn out under all sorts of 
road conditions, while meters record the 
mileage. 

There we* have compared forty formulas 
for wear-resisting treads. There we have 
compared over 200 fabrics. 

There every method of making, of wrap- 
ping, of vulcanizing has been put to infallible 
test. 

And there every competing tire of merit has 
been compared with our own, under actual 
road conditions. 


We’ve done this for 13 years. 

Whatever proved best was adopted. Then 
displaced when we found something better. 

Thus Goodyear tires have been brought 
so close to perfection that last year our liberal 
warrant cost us less than 32 cents per tire. 

So it is more than our patents—more than 
our oversize—which has brought Goodyear 
tires to such immense popularity. It has 
been the knowledge that, despite all claims, in 
the test of time worth alone will prevail. 

And our figures reveal the result. 


Our new Tire Book is ready — filled 
with facts which motorists should 
know. Ask us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Detroit Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


(435) 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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MEXICO’S “ENFANT TERRIBLE” 


General Bernardo Reyes, who, after an abortive attempt to raise a rebellion in Mexico, surrendered to the authorities at Linarez on Christmas 
Day. As governor of Nuevo Leon and candidate for the presidency in succession to Diaz, General Reyes acquired great prestige. He served 
under President Madero as Minister of War, but resigned his office and planned an uprising in order to supplant him. He was recently 
arrested while on United States soil end held in custody for a short time on a charge of conspiring against the Mexican Government 
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Clearing Away the Mists 

Now let us get this matter straight. Begin- 
ning at the beginning: Mr. Grorce R. Sueipoy, 
treasurer of the Republican National Committee, 
met Colonel Tunopore Rooskvett on a railway 
train by mistake—or, should we say, accidentally ? 
In any case he met him or was met by him, as 
one sees fit to put it. Even though he did not 
meet him, he would have met him if he had taken 
the same train. “That point we believe to be 
Thereupon Mr. Surtpon spoke up 
in a loud yoice and said: “Why was the truth 
never told about the whole business [meaning the 
ILARRIMAN campaign contribution for the purchase 
of votes in 1904] so that it could be shut up?” 
These were Mr. Stenpoen’s exact words, subse- 
quently verified by himself, 

The suggestion struck the Colonel forcibly. To 
shut up business, whether in whole or in part, 
was in itself appealing as a mark of consistency, 
and, when coupled with the novelty of telling 
the truth. it became irresistible.. He responded 
in kind and with brave firmness: “ Why can’t you 
tell it now? That is all there is to it.” 

The record of this happening is corroborated 
by the Railway Gazette, which certifies that upon 
that day—some day—a train did run, and Mr. 
SHELDON and Colonel Roosrevei.t might have met 
—in point of fact, did meet—thereon. Mr. Suet- 
pon then retired to the privaey of his boudoir, 
took stenographer in hand, and dictated the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help him God and Roosreve.t—mostly Roosevecr. 

It is that doeument from which we derive the 
bottom facts, showing that in 1904 the Demo- 
cratic party was blown up from the outside and 
not by an internal explosion. Mr. Suetpon first 
sets forth his reason for speaking. “ The story,” 
he writes plainly, as a business man_ should 
write, “has never been denied, exeept by you.” 
ITence the ervying need of presentation of the real 
truth. Or, as Mr. Snuetpon puts it: “Tt seems, 
fherefore, to me that now the facts ought to be 
known.” He then writes down all that he can 
officially remember. We say “ officially,” because 
at that time Mr. SueLtpon was not treasurer of 
the National Committee, although the fact that he 
tow is proves conelusively that he might readily 
have been. That deduetion is so obvious that we 
may fairly consider it proven. 

Mr. Sitenpon’s letter was addressed to “ Ton. 
Trhropore  Roosevert, Oyster Bay, N.. Y.” 
iKyvidence that it was reeeived is, we regret to 
say, purely circumstantial, and yet it is sufficient- 
ly conclusive, we insist, to convinee any just and 
fuir mind. The inference that it took Colonel 
RooseveLT completely by surprise is warranted, 
moreover, by the fact that he acknowledged its 
receipt from the oftice of the Outlook. To this 
point, however, we attach little significance, and 
should not advert except in the interest of his- 
torical accuraey. Tneidental advertising is a sub- 
ject seldom diseussed in publie between ourselves. 

But the facets, or truth, or whatever it is that 
would exude a like aroma under any other name, 
are or is (using the Harvard idiom) as follows: 

All agree that it was not the night before 
Christmas. It was the week before election, A.D. 
1904, and avr, 46. ’Twas on a bright and sunny 
day that Mr. F.:TT. Harrtax was tempted to 
visit our beautiful national capital. That is to 


established. 


“greeted the President with effusion. 
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say, he imagined he was tempted. Another has 
sworn, by George, not so. Anyhow, he went. 
Rather, he did not go. He changed his mind and 
stayed at home to keep an-eye on Tuomas F. 


Ryan. We dwell upon this’ point because it is 
important. Mr. Harriman did not go to Wash- 


ington at all. Bear that in mind! 

When he got there he took a drive to see the 
sights, and the first sight he saw was the White 
House. He liked its looks and concluded to go 
in. Note this: He did not really go in. He 
merely concluded to go in. The reason he didn’t 
enter was that he had not been invited. Mark 
that! It, too, is a vital part of the testimony. 
Mr. Harrman not only was not invited; he was 
not wanted; his mere presence was offensive to 
the then oceupant. So he stayed out. 

Having been ushered into the library, . he 
Colonel 
RoosEVELt’s response was characterized by chilly 
hauteur. Nevertheless, as an ever- courteous 
American-born gentleman, charged with tradi- 
tions of Southern chivalry on his mother’s side, 
he spoke in his softest Georgian voice, and, taking 
Mr. Harrtman to the window, kindly directed his 
attention to a sort of monument to one of his 
collection of predecessors. So there they were, 
these two notable figures in the annals of the 
U. S. A., so like, yet so unlike, dreamers both, 
unpractical, visionary, yet occasionally thought- 
ful, and even, as at that particular moment, heed- 
ful of the morrow. 

The conversation began to lag. Suddenly Mr. 
Harrtman, blushingly and with characteristic lack 
of tact, intimated that he and some of his friends 
would consider it a special favor to be permitted 
to eontribute to the Republican campaign fund. 
Tf Colonel Roosrvetr had not been in his own 
house, or what he was then beginning to regard 
as his own house, he undoubtedly would have 
acted peremptorily. But no! Gentler instincts 
prevailed, and he brushed the insult lightly aside 
with the remark that he was not aware of the 
existence of such a fund, adding humorously, 
however, that if there was it was like So-and-so— 
in other words, such a little one. 

But Mr. Harriman was a man not easily de- 
terred from performance of good works. He not 
only insisted, but persisted, till Colonel Roosrvett 
could withstand his importunities.no longer. He 
also, as they say in memoirs, unbosomed himself, 
not wholly, perhaps, and not obtrusively, of course. 
A cloud o’erspread his brow. Motioning Mr. 
HarrtMax, who by this time had become quite 
limp, to a settee, he spoke with becoming and 
impressive gravity of the fate impending over a 
friend whom he loved as a brother-in-law. The 
friend’s name was Hicars. He was running for 
Governor of New York, and the possible conse- 
quences were fearful to contemplate. If Mr. 
Harrman really had money to burn and wished 
to earn the speaker’s undying ingratitude, let him 
save Hiacaxs! 

But stay! Only on one condition! Every 
mother’s son who might sell his vote for Hiactns 
must swear upon a stack of Republican text- 
books not to vote for Roosrvett. That must be 
understood definitely and finally. It was. Mr. 
FI\rRIMAN promised and went, away, grateful and 
happy. That is to say, he would have went away 
grateful and happy if he had been there at all. 
On this point Mr. SurLpon speaks not at all, and 
the Colonel himself is ruggedly taciturn. One 
thing is certain: Mr. HarrmMan was never in- 
vited to the White House. If he got in at all 
it was, as Mr. Roosevert frankly admits, “ by 
his own initiative”? and probably through the 
kitchen window. : , 

Not having been to Washington, Mr. Harrman 
returned to New York and sent for Mr, Cornetivs 
Buiss, who was then treasurer of the National 
Committee instead of Mr. Stretpox, who, as we 
have already noted, might readily have been, if 
Mr. Buss had not been, and so is in a position 
now to speak with authority about things he would 
naturally have known if he had known them. The 
conversation that ensued is set forth in detail and 
confirmed by Colonel Roosrvert, who also would 
have been present if he had not been absent. It 
seemed that Colonel Roosrveit’s premonitions 
were well founded. Hicaatns was in danger. 
Heaven only knew what would follow if anything 
should happen to Hicctns. Hicerxs was the apple 
of Roosevett’s eye. He must be saved. 

Well, to make a long story short, he was. Mr. 
Harrm™Man saved him by telephone. Standing 
bravely at his post while the blood-curdling flood 
threatened momentarily to avalanche over his 
prostrate form, he first got Mr. H. McK. Twomsry 


into a booth and beseeched his aid. Then another + mainly responsible for them. 
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and another. until at last, when the sun went 
down, Mr. Harriman knew that Hiccinxs at least 
was saved, whatever else might betide, and that 
RoosEVELT continued the untainted one. 

Thus did Epwarp H. Harriman win the undy- 
ing ingratitude of Tiropore Roosrveitr. Let his 
glorious experience serve as a beacon light to the 
aspiring youth of our mighty Republic! 

Meanwhile, if Brother Roosevetr has anything 
else that he would like to have cleared up, we 
venture respectfully to tender our most earnest 
services. We may not be able to make it as clear 
as mud, but we can surely make it clearer than 
SHELDON. 


Schedule K—the Report and the Message 

Frankly, at the present writing, we find it 
decidedly easier to make an incomplete judgment 
on the Tariff Board’s report and the President’s 
message which would read pretty well than a 
judgment on the entire report and the entire 
message which we should feel confident of stand- 
ing by when both have been thoroughly discussed. 
Tt is a good deal, however, to assume that the 
report will be thoroughly discussed. Even when 
completely and easily accessible it will be, for the 
most part, rather hard reading; and there will 
be a lot of it. 

But there are some things already clear to us, 
and we trust to the country, that may as well be 
set down at onee, and with plenty of emphasis. 
The report has established itself, on first and 
meager acquaintance, as a fairly epochal docu- 
ment; for it has caused a Republican President 
to send in the message that accompanied it. A 
Republican President admits that the duties on 
seoured wools and unsconred, and on the manu- 
factures of wool as well, are “ prohibitory ” as 
to certain very important classes in both cate- 
gories. While he would have us observe that the 
prices on certain domestic fabrics do not run 
over the prices of corresponding foreign fabrics 
by the full extent of the duty—183 per cent.—but 
only by the relatively slight margin of 67 per 
cent., he also admits that sueh-duties do tempt to 
monopoly, whieh may mulct the consumer to the 
extent of a really high percentage of excess over 
the foreign price! True, however, the President 
continues, even after adding other findings of the 
board—as that it costs more to grow wool in this 
country than in others, and that the cost of the 
manufacturing processes is also greater than with 
our competitors, running up to more than double 
in turning varn into cloth—to urge that we should 
nevertheless keep “the protective principle” un- 
violated in whatever changes we make. But we 
ean hardly expect a Democratic House or a long- 
suffering people to be quite so tender with that 
principle, or so unregardful of what the Presi- 
dent admits that it means to the mere buyer and 
eonsumer of the products of this industry. He 
admits all candidly, and as candidly concedes 
that we niust revise downward, but in face of the 
report he could do no less for the nfass of us, and 
no more for the beneficiaries of “ the principle.” 





The Board 

For the report is unanimous. There was no 
dissenting version of the facts, shaped solely to 
accord with “the principle,” for a high-protec- 
tionist President. if we had one,-to take refuge in. 
That is the most respeet-compelling feature of 
the board’s work, as we long ago predicted it 
would be if attained. Without the slightest dis- 
position to dispraise or distrust any of the mem- 
bers, one can’t help feeling that they themselves 
must have felt unanimity supremely needful both 
for giving authority to their report and for giving 
themselves a chance of permanence as a_ body. 
Tt does, however, also appear that they have got 
a great deal of work done, and we are willing to 
believe, pending discussion and fault-finding, that 
it is as thorough and convincing work as they 
could make it when one fairly considers. the 
necessary limitations of their task. So something 
favorable can already be said concerning the en- 
tire experiment. It may—it must, we think—be 
added that the board has not been governed by 
any design or influence of a sort to protect pro- 
tectionism as a principle. The facts and findings 
are too plainly bound in the long-run to endanger 
that “principle,” whatever comfort its champions 
may get from particular items. For when the 
whole is reasonably clear to our government and 
our people, showing how much “the principle” 
has cost us all these years, not to speak of its 
extensions and perversions, wrath is going to 
abound. The extensions and perversions will cer- 
tainly have to be abandoned, even by the party 
“The principle ” 
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itself will do exceedingly well if it shall retain 
even that party’s allegiance. 

So much progress can at once be reported in 
behalf of the good old cause. 


Some of Us Could. Stand It 

The head-lines announcing Germany’s purpose 
to demand free entry for her wood-pulp into this 
country, and to back it up with a threat to grant 
special favor to Sweden’s rubber goods and tool- 
steel, which compete with ours, looked pretty 
alarming. For Germany’s stand is, of course, based 
on our giving free entry to Canadian wood-pulp, 
which clearly does not depend on Canada’s adopt- 
ing reciprocity with us, and which it is admitted 
that the President could not get Congress to stop, 
no matter what Canada does or declines to do. 
But some of us fail on examination to find the 
threat as terrifying as it looked. Of course, we 
don’t like the general idea of being threatened 
into anything by a foreign power. But we could 
endure the free admission of the wood-pulp Ger- 
many sends us—about a million’s worth a year— 
almost as complacently as we can endure the free 
admission of Canada’s, and even face undaunted 
the probability of Germany’s sending us still more 
if the duty is taken off. Putting such a duty on, 
presumably to protect our own wood-pulp, but 
also, of course, in the general notion that the 
way to get special favors at other nations’ custom- 
houses is to keep our own inhospitable to their 
products, whether we want them cheaper or not, 
is a policy we never could eet very belligerent in 
defending. Of course, we are in this despicably 
unpatriotic; but our patriotism has always been 
weak when it came to sacrificing our own inter- 
Doubtless 
we are no better than the importers themselves, 
and would be as promptly frowned out of a pro- 
tectionisl committee’s hearings on a proposed new 
tariff, but we simply ean’t see it any other way 
than that it is quite as much to our interest as to 
Germany’s to let in German wood-pulp if it’s all 
right and we need more than we ean ourselves 
produce at a reasonable price. Until a new light 
comes to us we are hopelessly blind to the wis- 
dom of eutting off our nose to spite our own or 
anybody else’s face. 


ests to damage some other people’s. 


State Insurance 

Great Britain’s new insurance law, with its 
compulsory features, may stagger many of us 
worse than it apparently did the Lords, but it is 
plain that the general idea of State provision 
for insurance by some plan, particularly for 
employees, is just now much to the fore and 
getting plenty of serious attention. What we 
like about the American agitation and study 
of the subject is that there is so much dis- 
position to make it a question for the States, 
even though there may be also considerable in- 
¢lination to add it to the general government’s 
prodigious array of undertakings. We are at last 
beginning to take full account of our Federal 
arrangement’s unequaled advantages for experi- 
mentation with new governmental devices and 
theories. Thus Mr. J. Watrer Lorp, counsel to 
the Maryland branch of the Civie Federation, could 
enrich a recent unusually thoughtful statement 
about the insurance of employees with a good deal 
of entirely American experience, bearing par- 
ticularly on the issue of State insurance of em- 
ployees by compulsory payments by employers to 
protect themselves against liability for accidents 
versus State provision for voluntary insurance. 
It is natural to find American public opinion in- 
clining, on the whole, to voluntary rather than 
compulsory plans for all the objects insurance 
may be used-to accomplish, and we shall doubt- 
less see such plans favored. at least until the 
superiority of compulsory plans is pretty fully 
demonstrated by other people’s experience. We 
are eandidly skeptical of any such demonstration. 
But if it is made, our people will hardly go on in- 
definitely disregarding it. The principle of in- 
surance is too generally accepted, its value too 
universally recognized, for even Americans to let 
general theories deny them its full benefits. 


Not the First Time Root Has Done It 

Having noticed no dissent to the praise of 
Senator Roor’s speech on the abrogation of our 
treaty with Russia, we are moved to offer one. 
That is to say, to bring dissent but not discord 
into the chorus. Much of the praise is to the 
effect that it has been a long time since the Senate 
listened to a discourse on a grave theme that had 
all the distinction and grasp and mastery which 
we commonly attribute to Senatorial oratory in 
the days of Chay and Wessrer. We dissent from 
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that because we happen to recall that only last 
session the Senate listened to another discourse 
quite as worthy of its best traditions. We refer 
to a speech on the reeall of judges delivered by 
Senator Roor of New York. What’s the use of 
always running down one’s own times, anyhow? 
As to the speech on the Russian treaty, we merely 
wish to point out that it’s not the only one of its 
elass that has been delivered in the same Chamber 
within the year. We should be the last to under- 
value it, for we doubt if anybody else has profited 


more opportunely by its astonishingly succinct - 


résumé of the entire history of diplomacy and of 
public opinion—our own and the world’s—on the 
main issue it raised, and its convincing statement 
of the real reason why we were right to give notice 
of abrogation. On both these points a good many 
Americans went wrong. : 
Spectacular Imperialism in India 

It is really a bit surprising that after hearing 
so much about the coronation of King Grorcr 
of England last summer we Americans should 
have heard so little about the formal entry of 
Emperor Grorck into his Empire of India last 
month. &t eannot have been beeause India is so 
far away. The papers would not. have minded 
that. So is British East Africa far away, but for 
quite a while once we had copious accounts of 
certain doings over there cabled to us daily. 
Neither was it because the parades and ceremonies 
in India fell short of even those at London in 
magnificence and stateliness. On the contrary, no 
other land on earth can quite compare with India 
in such displays; in no other land ean there be 
assembled for great state occasions such imposing 
companies of royal and semi-royal and_ princely 
potentates, such a rich and various and contrast- 
ing array of costumes and equipments, of suites 
and military organizations, or of multitudes with 


- the right gravity of deportment to give impressive 


homage to the great. For centuries India, though 
her own power, her own nationality, is long since 
waned, has been the world’s model in the matter 
of the forms and posturings that give to power 
and authority their noblest recognition. It seems, 
too, according to the English papers, that India’s 
welcome to King Grorce has been strikingly 
hearty; a thing into which the ancient land has 
put extraordinary earnestness. With all due al- 
lowance for the desire of the English press that 
this might be so, it is hard to believe that any 
Inere conspiracy of correspondents could have so 
thoroughly suppressed the signs of an opposite 
feeling if they had been at all abundant. Indeed, 
there may be good reason for India’s mood of 
welcome; there are reasons enough for believing 
that England may be again displaying her genius 
for empire by finding a poliey and attitude suf- 
ficiently sympathetic with India’s revival of na- 
tional feelings and aspirations, and yet conserva- 
tive of all the essentials of British power and 
control. 

Thus the episode had great significance, too, 
along with its impressiveness as a spectacle. If, 
therefore, our American eyes have not much dwelt 
upon it, absorption in other interests, or imagina- 
tions still lacking spaciousness of range, or some- 
thing that pertains to us rather than the spectacle 
must be held sufficient to account for it. And it 
is undeniable that we do still take our world news 
somewhat as our less metropolitan communities 
take the news from New York and Washington 
and other communities more or less metropolitan: 


-that is to say, looking first for news of their own, 


and not infrequently content to stop with that. 
Even in India, where we onee had a vice-reine, 
some of our own are of course always somewhat in 
evidence. Put the recent stirring doings there 
have been apparently too foreign for such habits 
of interest and thought as most of us still retain. 


Mr. Bailey Assails Art 

That was an amusing debate on art in the 
Senate, on December 29th, between Mr. Roor and 
Mr. Battey, when Mr. Batitry objected to the bill 
called up by Mr. Roor providing for a certain 
enlargement of authority for the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. The Academy is incorporated in 
the District of Columbia. Mr. Bamry held that 
such incorporation was a “false pretense,” and 
objected to the eneouragement of institutions 
abroad for educating American students in art 
“until every hill in America is crowned with a 
public school-house.” The idea that the school- 
house would be a better-looking crown for the hill 
if the man who designed it had been to see what 
sort of buildings were used to crown hills in 
Europe did not occur to Mr. Battry. At least he 
did not admit that it occurred to him. <A good 
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many things have not yet oceurred to him. Per- 
haps he is entirely without prejudice about the 
looks of school-houses and likes them as well ugly 
as handsome. Perhaps he can survey without 
pain the four or tive bronze statues before the 
State House in his own State capital at Austin 
and not realize that all but one of them is guilt- 
less of any debt te art. and that the one good one 
is (we believe) the work of an Italian. Mr. Root 
argued with him, not without approaches to gayety, 
and the bill was passed. 

The truth is that there is nothing that is more 
quickly profitable to the more distant States than 
to have somewhere available a few American men 
who are well trained in art. The States are get- 
ting rich; they are building a great deal, and they 
are learning verv fast that when they spend their 
taxpayers’ money in buildings it pays to build 
zood ones, and that the way to have good ones is 
to get the most accomplished expert they can find 
to draw the plans. The outside of nearly every 
good building, public or private, belongs to the 
public. It belongs, that is, to everybody who can 
look at it and take pleasure in its beauty. That 
is where the good architects are public benefactors. 
The same is largely true of the good painters and 
the good seulptors. You don’t have to own their 
works to enjoy them; you have only to see them, 
and a large proportion of the best of them are 
accessible to view. 


Mystery Well Employed 

Boston, December 27.—Considerable mystery sur- 
rounds the present whereabouts of VioLer EpMANDSs, 
the* fiancée of CLARENCE V. T. Ricieson, who is await- 
ing trial on the charge of murdering Avis LINNELL.— 
Daily Paper. 

Mystery, which has been too often mixed up 
with shady transactions, has seldom been better 
or more respectably employed than in surround- 
ing this unlucky young woman. We hope it will 
stay resolutely on the job. She is under no charge 
or suspicion, is the reputable daughter of reputable 
parents, and it is not only her right, but very 
becoming in her, to avoid the advertisement that 
the gossips and too solicitous reporters have been 
eager to give her. To be addicted to private life, 
and to have the newspapers, for some unavoidable 
reason, suddenly become interested in you as a 
source or subject of news, is to be in a_ very 
serious predicament 
practised, is a pretty ruthless job, that respects 


For news-gathering, as now 


nothing and spares no one, seeks news wherever 
it can find it, takes tattle when it can’t get news, 
and at a pinch readily makes its news or its tatth 
to order. About this Miss EpmManps and her fam- 
ily, perfectly decent people, a good deal of abso 
Intely fictitious news has been coined by some of 
the Boston papers. They ought to be let alone, 
those people; and the same may be said of the 
Arnoup family here. whose daughter disappeared, 
and who have been distressfully pestered and shad- 
owed and dogged by news-gleaners who have sus- 
pected them of knowing more about that case 
than they wished to disclose. 


Unfeeling 

Those who had been able to guess to the third refine 
ment of subtlety got their Christmas to-day in ——: 
stock.—The Evening Post. 

We depiore this attitude of levity toward an 
industry that is understood to be more or less 
distressed and a proper object of compassion. 


Men Take Christmas Hard 

*Men take their Christmas observances much 
harder than women do. Women do most of the 
work—of which there is.a vast deal—but find a 
good deal of pleasure in it. Men are more rarely 
happy in this employment, and are apt to groan 
in a fashion that their women folk rebuke. That 
is partly beeause, as a rule, the men still get and 
provide the money and women spend it, and be- 
cause spending is still a more popular employment 
than earning. But it is largely because the work- 
ing-men are already about as busy with their 
regular occupations as they ean be, and to take 
all the thought about people and things and dis- 
tribution that the holiday season involves crowds 
and embarrasses their minds and overtaxes their 
energies. By rights Santa Claus ought to be a 
person in skirts, and the chances are that in due 
time his gender and costume will be revised. In 
his details he is out of date. There are no longer 
any chimneys he could climb down, and it is 
notorious that he has discharged his reindeer and 
now covers distance in a motor-car. Skirts would 
be no embarrassment to him, and only the hardier 
sort of conservatives will deny that he belongs in 
them, because women have pretty much captured 
Christmas. 








Correspondence 


SEEMING AND REALITY 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In a certain rather striking controversy car- 
ried on by a current magazine a writer urges upon the 
editor the obvious fact that policemen and censorships 
are not Christian. To establish a censorship, he says, 
is to call in the policeman; “ it’s a way to force men to 
seem good before they are good.” It is a striking 
sentence and sets one to wondering at once whether 
more pretending is done than is necessary. Indeed, we 
see so much seeming, we are so much more accustomed 
to it than to the more difficult reality, that we often 
forget to attempt to make connection between the real 
and the seeming. A lady of generations of high breed- 
ing, in summing up a new aspirant to social honors, 
said, naively: “ Yes, she’s very well-meaning. I think 
I should like her if she did not try to have better 
manners than she’s got.” In both these utterances the 
same protest is heard. It is the same yearning for a 
reality underneath the blatant seeming. Hypocrisy 
is so vulgar and pretense is such a bore! 

Yet there is another side to the matter. Hypocrisy 
is often the obeisance that vice makes to virtue. We 
do not talk about reality to infants; we simply teach 
them to behave; to obey the law, whether they like it 
or not. The MeNAMARAS were doubtless perfectly sin- 
cere and straightforward in their attempts to blow 
up the property of people they did not happen to like. 
The trouble was they were at that stage of develop- 
ment when they could not afford to be sincere; when 
the best thing they could do was to learn the law and 
cbey it. The whole matter is a question of the stage 
of development upon which one stands. To dare to 
be perfectly sincere is to admit that one has reached 
a pretty high stage of development. The highest so- 
ciety is invariably the least trammeled and_ hedged 
about by insincerity. No place in the world is con- 
versation more straightforward, more untrammele:, 
more delightfully and frankly sincere than in the best 
of English society. All our nervous and alarmed 
American fear of seriousness, of real issues, is utterly 
unknown by those people who are so sure of them- 
selves that no adverse opinion on earth could) make 
them question their own supremacy. Nowhere do we 
show our newness, our social uncertainty, our crudity 
as much as in our fright of real conversation. We 
keep all talk on the level of light chaff not because we 
are fools, but because we are so desperately frightened. 
We are so mortally afraid that some one will misun- 
derstand our seriousness, No one can compare English 
society to our own without being struck at once with 
a certain snobbish and nervous uncertainty in our 
people. We are afraid to talk polities because polities 
has not for generations been the preoccupation of 
gentlemen. We are afraid to talk social reform for 
fear we shall be thought queer. We are so afraid of 
our own English that one of the bright and particular 
fads of a certain society clique is to make a point of 
speaking atrociously bad English on purpose so that 
no break may seem unintentional. We are a timid 
and an uninteresting society because we are still so 
insecure socially, because we do not yet dare to be 
real. Nobody is born to a definite social position in 
our land, and we suffer from every one’s vague hope 
that his own rating of himself is accepted by others. 
The difference this makes in ease of manner, in grace 
and charm, and, above all, in the sincerity and sim- 
plicity of people, always strikes one anew when one 
has opportunity to compare English social life with 
our own. 

But those human beings who have reached the level 
where they no longer need fear anything, where they 
dare be simply and sincerely themselves, are the most 
refreshing and delightful, the most charming and agree- 
able creatures on the face of the earth. There is no 
fiction on earth so interesting as the truth. There 
s nothing so uplifting as the person who is willing 
to talk candidly and naturally of the thing that he 
is interested in, provided always that he has passed 
the stage when the only thing that interests him is 


personal gossip. 

If only the civilized man dare be real, certainly only 
the very civilized man dare invade the field of humor. 
There are few facts of life as hopelessly depressing 
as the average American's sad attempt to meet all 
topies with humor—sueh worn and threadbare patches 
of humor as most of it is, too, American society 
and a vreat deal of American literature is shrouded 
in the tragie gloom of our attempted humor. [tis 
all very well for a Vourarre or a BERNARD SiAW to 
speak only in tones of blithest levity. Have they not 
prepared in hours of thought and moments of treas- 
ured insight the merriment they offer?) | VouLTAIRE 
said, “ | write as T do because it is not fitting for a 
serious book to be seriously written”: and BERNARD 
Suaw said quite lately, “ 1 take infinite pains to find 
out what is right to say and then say it with the ut- 
most levity.” It is, after all, only the person who has 
something very well worth while to impart who ean 
afford to indulge in humor. It is the most delightful 
gift in the world when it is signifieant and bespeaks a 
full and able mind; the most depressing and_ pitiful 
refuge for the empty-headed. Brutal laughter or silly 
complacent laughter are as discouraging features in 
ihe human animal as any other traces of the tiger 
and the ape. Laughter bern of the intellect is  ex- 
hilarating and uplifting. But it bespeaks a long dis- 
cipline and a high culture. One of the most insincere 
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and unreal shifts of our modern society is the attempt 
to keep society forever on the plane of chaff and light- 
ness. One feels, after an hour or two of that sort of 
thing, as if any form of sincere rudeness, any outlet 
of naturalness would be a relief—as if any kind of 
fool must be a relief after the giggling and the clown- 
ish fool. 

As in society the main impress of the forced note is 
vulgarity, so too in thought it is the lack of refinement 
in artificiality that is offensive. We turn against all 
the magic philosophies, all the faddist formulas, all 
the Christian sciences and new-brand theosophies be- 
cause of their pretentiousness. Each and all they 
undertake to pretend that a given truth will take us 
just a little farther than it will. Jmmer nicht ganz, 
as WILLIAM JAMES used to say of a monistic universe. 
One can never quite bring all the facts of life under 
the head of one theory, and the attempt to force it is 
pretense and therefore always bears the stigma of poor 
breeding. 

It may be necessary, then, for the undeveloped mortal 
to have that insincerity which is the crude person’s 
obeisance to a higher breeding, but it is well to keep 
in mind always that the goal at which we are all aim- 
ing is the simple and straightforward expression of 
one’s self. Nothing that ever was on earth, nothing 
that ever can be is as interesting as reality. Nothing 
is so uplifting as a human being that has dared to 
slough all the artificialities and lies of civilization to 
be a simple and real person. 

Indeed, if we are adequately civilized, nothing so 
rewards us as to be real. It is vivifying, it is inter- 
esting, it is even a good deal of fun to accept the 
enmities that all reality must meet. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that all higher 
developments begin on the ground floor of reality. 
All the finer types of humanity, all the saints, martyrs, 
scholars. philosophers, reformers, geniuses, are made 
out of the stuff of reality; out of folk who. had passed 
the stage where there was any object in pretending 
anything. Only when we dare stand on the footstep 
of reality can we hope to climb. Only by brooding 
upon the truths we have gained, by ordering our knowl- 
edge, by deepening our sense of reality can we hope 
to touch a universe which is no longer a silly arti- 
ficiality or a vulgar untruth. I am, sir, 

L. C. W. 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS 
LawRENCE, Kan., December 15, 1911+ 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Your attitude on the prohibition question is 
interesting, to say the least, and not wholly devoid of 
foundation. But you miss the fundamentals, evidently, 
in coming to your conclusions. I would not accuse 
you of being “ influenced” in your attitude. I believe 
you are sincere. I believe [ understand your viewpoint 
fully. Just the same, you are surely wrong. 

I am sorry that you so often seem prejudiced on 
the liquor question. In the article by Holman Day, 
for instance, which you published some weeks ago, the 
facts against prohibition are expanded and elaborated. 
while those favoring prohibition are either treated un- 
fairly or totally ignored. While this is not your edi- 
torial opinion. it nevertheless is a fair representation 
of your general attitude. 

Theoretically. your advocacy of temperance as 
against prohibition is soundly reasonable, Practically, 
it is worth nothing. Temperance in the use of liquor 
is all right, but how are you going to bring it about? 
Why don’t you suggest a better method than complete 
prohibition? The trouble in the whole matter is that 
some men will not be temperate. But, you say, must 
all men be made to abstain from liquor just because 
a few go to excess? Yes. Why not? That would be 
true even if there were some little good to be derived 
from the drinking of liquor. It is all the more true 
since there is no good to be derived. I have never yet 
seen any one suffer in the long run for having no 
liquor to drink. Have you? IT have never yet seen 
any harm done to physical. mental, or moral health by 
abstinence from liquor. Have you? 

You say that “ the great defect in prohibition is that 
it undertakes to foree abstinence on responsible people 
against their will.” Analogously. the great defect in 
government is that it undertakes to force obedience to 
law on responsible people against their will. In other 
words, according to your theory, anarchy is right and 
government is wrong. You recognize no such prin- 
ciple as the right of the majority to rule. 

At the end of your editorial on “ Costs and Values 
of Prohibition” you say that “though [prohibition | 
seems to succeed pretty well, that is a mistake.” De- 
plorably weak, that. Sounds as if you had run out 
of paper and had to stop before you were through. At 
any rate you fail utterly to show why “ that is a mis- 
take.” The trouble of it is that—as Governor Wilson 
says (may he be our next President )—the trouble of 
it is that it does work, and that is not a mistake, 
where it has a reasonable amount of public sentiment 
behind it. 

Again, if Wiehita has been unusually prosperous 
since the open saloons were abolished in’ that city, 
how do you know this prosperity has not been due to 
prohibition? T reeognize your right to question this, 
and your good cause for denying it. but how do you 
know that your denial is correct? When Wichita has 
doubled its population in the three years of its actual 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, and continues to 
stride forward at the same pace now, with an over- 
whelming sentiment for prohibition; when in the same 
period its bank clearings have more than doubled and 
its “red light” district has dwindled to almost 
nothingness, isn’t Governor Stubbs quite justified in 
giving prohibition the credit? : 

Do you not think that the new, clean, prosperous, 
business-like. saloonless Wichita has attracted people 
as a better city in which to live than most other cities? 
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Personally, I know it has, and you would know it, too, 
if you were to come out here and see the city. Yes, 
see Wichita and Kansas—really get in touch with 
affairs out here—and you will change your mind 
about the success, and even the principle, of prohibi- 
tion. 

We of Kansas never fully appreciate our saloon-free 
land until we go over into a “ wet” State and see the 
conditions there in contrast to our own. Prohibition 
is one of the most indispensable factors in making 
clean cities, wealthy farmers, prosperous business, and 
healthy children. Kansas asks no more. 

Kansas has prohibition for “ keeps.” The liquor in- 
terests May wage a great war against it in the next 
few years—they are already buying up some news- 
papers—-but Kansas will come out on top “dry” as 
ever, if not “ drier.” 

Local option, for which you sometimes contend, is 
largely a farce. It is merely the “ next best thing” for 
the brewers where public sentiment demands that the 
saloon be abolished. It is easier, of course, for liquor 
to flow over a small area, as in local option, than over 
a large area, as in State prohibition. Even at that, 
the principal reason why Maine and Kansas and the 
other prohibition States cannot now enforce their 
liquor laws as adequately as other laws is because of 
“wet” border States from which liquor flows into 
them under the protection of the United States gov- 
ernment. As long as there is one drinker in a prohi- 
hition State, liquor will be shipped into that State 
by the ever-active brewers under the protection of the 
federal authorities. Let the federal government dis- 
continue this policy, and prohibition will prohibit to 
the immediate satisfaction of almost every citizen. 

After tie present reactionary wave of anti-prohibi- 
tion has passed over, the pendulum will swing back 
the other way, and it will go farther—much farther— 
than ever before. The saloon is an un-American insti- 
tution, and it must go. 

I am, sir, 
C. FARNSWORTH. 


A GREAT LIGHT BEGINS TO BREAK 
RosweE.i, N. M., November 26, 1911. 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Perhaps you will pardon the pride which is 
felt by some of the Democrats of New Mexico who are 
just old-fashioned enough to wish to see honesty in 
politics, and grant me this means of announcing 
through the editor’s column of your paper that a great 
light is beginning to break upon a land that has been 
enshrouded in darkness and superstition since Coro- 
nado’s soldiers passed through here before the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers on old Plymouth Rock. 

Many years, through the pages of HARPER’s, I have 
followed your impression of the political situation in 
this Territory, knowing you were speaking the truth, 
but our action on the 7th of this month gives me 
license to “ talk back ” and to announce that the Ter- 
ritory on the date of our first State election made 
greater progress toward the ideal of honest govern- 
ment than has been accomplished in thirty years of 
Republican misrule. 

With the aid of the progressive element of the Repub- 
lican party—and progressive with us means ‘ o6 





‘clean ”— 
we elected seven State officers, two members of the 
Supreme Court (one a_ progressive Republican who 
ran on the Democratic ticket), one member of Con- 
gress, three out of five of the district judges, sixty 
per cent. of the county officers, and, most important, 
a clean, progressive Democratic Governor. 

We are half redeemed. 

This vear, at least, the ghost of Marley, signifying 
abuse of power, will teach the lesson of the Christmas 
carols to the Republican Serooges. 

I am, sir, 
A, L. WHITEMAN. 





History for the Young 


“Say, Father.” quoth the Little Lad 

Who thirst for information had, 

* When Teddy back six years or more 

Cried out for cash in wondrous store 

What did he want the money for?” 

“Well, some do say, my little son, 

He merely called for it for fun— 

He sometimes has a merry way 

Of playing jokelets blithe and gay; 

And there be others who remark 

Ile wanted it to hunt the Snark, 

A creature rare with eye-balls green 

That never yet hath mortal seen; 
And there be some 

Who say “twas spent on chewing-gum 

For Senators disposed to lag 

Sehind and masticate the rag; 

And then again some people bold 

Opine he wanted all that gold 

To spread around the State of York 

His propaganda of the Stork, 

A pretty bird that now and then 

Brings little boys to childless men; 

One man I know thinks it was spent 

In paying off the unpaid rent 

Of needy men who could not pay 

Their bills around election day: 

While others think he had some plans 

To fill the teeth of Indians, 

And needed gold to make their smile 
A thing of style: 

*Tis rumored down in Washington 

*Twas used to find Bill Patterson 

And settle that deep mystery 

Who struck him in the days gone by; 

Or possibly he had a plan 

To find out just how old was Ann— 

But don’t you mind what rumor says, 

It was a famous sum to raise, 

And some who helped to raise it then 

Would like to get it back again. 

Horace Dopp GASsTIT. 
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THE MOTORIST: “ONE THING’S CERTAIN—THEY CAN’T ACCUSE ME OF BEING A “JOY-RIDER” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 











The visualization of your ideas of benign motherhood 


NYP OER: SEROU will soon become callous; all 
EES KE 63) magistrates do!” prophesied a well- 
Ay NY meaning triend—an amateur soci- 






2 ologist and settlement worker. He 
a3 said it regretfully. “The constant 


Q parade of erring mankind before 
A) the magistrate. he expounded, “in 
6s variably blunts his capacity for 
73isvmpathy with human misfortune. 
You wil) become a skeptic. Your consideration of 
human frailties will cease to be analytic and become 
purely mechanical.” 

\s a young law student frequenting the courts, | 
held that same idea. It prevails generally. Now I 
know that where justice errs once through judicial 
carelessness and severity she errs a hundred times 
through misdirected sympathy and leniency. 

The magistrate does not harden. On the contrary, 
he becomes super-susceptible to the fear. of mis- 
judging, of arbitrary harshness. True, after he has 
been duped a few times, severity of demeanor may 
seem to grow upon him. This is often but a mere 
subterfuge intended chiefly to deter those who would 
play upon judicial eredulity. Unfortunately, it fails 
cf its imtent. 

So recently that the recollection still smarts, a 
young girl was brought before me. She had been 
arrested in the company of fallen women well known 
to the police. The charge against her was the usual 
one. The detective testified unequivocally as to her 
unlawful actions on the streets. 

Now this young girl was pretty and refined in 
appearance and demeanor. Her sobs and lamentations 
were pitiful enough to soften the heart of a court 
clerk. It was all a horrible mistake! She was a 
wood girl! She was innocent! She had become ac- 
gnainted with the women at a matinee, not suspecting 
their true character, 

It is a serious thing to place an ineradicable stigma 
upon a young woman who may be innocent; and the 
manner of this girl was convineing. So, instead of 
sending her to jail forthwith, as I might have on the 
evidenee, 1 continued the hearing that she might 
send for her family. 

Thus the white-haired lady came to court. She 
was of the type that yvour heart goes out to—the 
visualization of your ideas of benign motherhood. Her 
hair was severely parted. her black dress radiated 
respectability. her soft, anguished eves peered through 
eld) fashioned spectacles, 

rremulously, while the tears trickled down her 
cheeks, she explained that) she was the prisoner’s 
mother. Amid a storm of sobs she declared that there 
had been some awful mistake. Her little girl accused 
of this awful crime!—this loving child who seareely 
ever left her side? ler old heart was broken! Give 
her her darling to take home and protect from the 
cruel world! 

Sentimental reasons aside, there was this to be 
considered—-that .even if the girl had deceived her 
trusting old mother and made a_ first misstep she 
would be immeasurably better off in the eare of this 
loving. watchful old) woman than in prison among 
the dissolute of her sex 

And now | am waiting—ves, waiting. patiently for 
the day when that saintly old mother or her innocent 
darling child shall come before me again! 

\ probation officer has given me grounds for such 
a hope. Himself deeply atfected. he, with benevolent 
interest, did some further investigating. Too late, he 
unearthed some illuminating facts. 

First. he learned that the young girl had been in 
the clutches of the law several times before. Second— 
and this was the poignant sting—he discovered that 
the saintly, white-haired “mother” was not her 
mother at all, but a notorious siren of earlier days 
who at intervals now worked the sympathy game, and 
| strongly suspeet that she had appeared for many 
‘innocent daughters.” The uplifting “home influ- 
ences” to which the girl returned, it transpired, was 
a notorious resort. said to be one of the most degraded 
in New York 

it might be argued that one or two such experi- 
ences should put the magistrate on his guard. They 
do so far as similar eases are coneerned. But the 
suecessful games are never similar. Always it is 
something new to take you unawares and jog your 
bump of sympathy; and what makes the trickster 
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successful so often is that in the ceaseless, hurried 
grind to keep the court docket clear, it is impossible 
for the magistrate to investigate each case ex- 
haustively. 

It must not be concluded that all these schemes are 
intended to secure leniency. Indeed, some of the 
choicest and most ingenious ever leveled at a magis- 
trate have an entirely different motive. 

Into the Night Court one evening there stalked a 
tall, middie-aged man of beneficent appearance. He 
looked to be what he said he was, a student of  soci- 
ology and a worker for the uplifting of unfortunate 
humanity. His tongue was silvery, his manner sin- 
cere. He secured a seat beside the magistrate, from 
which vantage point he viewed the proceedings with 
sorrowful interest. It was Saturday night and the 
many drunken prisoners seemed to affect him particu- 
larly. The sad shaking of his head and his ejacula- 
tions of pity were incessant. 

Then suddenly he seemed overcome by pent-up 
emotion. 

‘Your honor,” he said, hoarsely, “this affects me 
terribly. It is horrifying to contemplate these human 
beings going lower and lower in a path that will 
inevitably lead to their destruction. They are victims 
of a malady; they cannot resist temptation. Fining 
them or sending them to jail does no good—will 
never do any good. They should be treated as sick 
men, not punished as criminals. The whole system 
should be reformed. Ah, if one could only find the 
way!” 

Here he paused to wipe away a furtive tear; and 
the magistrate, whose own personal views were rather 
in accord with this reasoning, bent his ear receptively. 

Presently the philanthropist started as though smit- 
ten by a sudden inspiration, “There is a way!” he 
ejaculated. ‘‘ A way to demonstrate the truth of this 
theory—to force it home to our lawmakers. And 
your honor can be the one to help in-a great cause 
for humanity. Uptown there is a noted doctor who 
has studied the drink evil and who has discovered a 
way to cure most drunkards. I have heard of his 
success. Within the next few days pick out ten of 
the worst cases of drunkenness that come before you 
and put them in my charge on probation. I will see 
that they get this medical treatment, and I will 
guarantee to pay all the bills.” 

Suffice to say that my- colleague did exactly as 
almost any magistrate would have done. Within the 
next few days he sorted out six or seven particularly 
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ing confirmed drunkards to his institution in order 
that they might be restored to self-respect and use- 
fulness. 

The result of magisterial benevolence in this case 
was not widely dissimilar to that which followed the 
visit of a certain playwright to a downtown court one 
afternoon. The letter of introduction he bore, which 
set forth that he was in search of local color, secured 
him a welcome from the magistrate. He drank in 
the proceedings with obvious interest. 

It was on the threshold of winter, which not only 
produces a heavy crop of vagrants, but at the same 
time influences their commitment for periods that 
will assure them escape from exposure and starvation. 
The playwright descanted with pitying philosophy 
upon the social and economie system of our vaunted 
civilization which denies strong and willing men work 
and offers them no alternative but imprisonment. 

“Your honor,” he said, finally, “this touches me. 
If you will impose light fines upon these offenders, I 
will pay the fines and guarantee to secure them em- 
ployment. IL will bind myself to support them until 
they get work.” 

It cost him $15 for fifteen thankful men; and, be- 
fore he left, the playwright submitted to an interview 
with the admiring ecoart reporters. The following 
morning every paper in town carried a praiseful story 
of the henevolence of So-and-so, whose latest play. 
treating of the hardships of the lower classes, was 
then running at the theater. And what of the 
promised work for those men? Simply this—with 
the press work thus properly launched, it was a 
mighty telling bit of advertising to have those fifteen 
saved vagrants parading up and down Broadway with 
banners advertising the attraction in question. 

Perhaps the most subtle and effective game that 
ever came to my attention had to do with a young 
woman arraigned on the charge of shop-lifting. She 
was lady-like, dressed in clothes that had been costly 
but were beginning to show signs of wear, and, what 
was most convincing of all, she told her story without 
tears and protestations of innocence. Her demeanor, 
rather, was of defiant hopelessness, and this accorded 
with her explanation. 

She had stolen the few trifles, she admitted, because 
she was desperately in need of money... We could 
send her to jail, she didn’t care. In fact she would be 
glad; her agony would be over. Then she gave a dry 
sob. Laura would be taken care of anyhow! Laura, 
she went on, would have to accept public charity now; 




















There was a girl in bed in a miserable room 


“horrible examples” and turned them over to the 
benevolent gentleman. A comfortable glow of right- 
eousness exalted his honor. He spoke modestly, 
though frequently, of the part he was playing in the 
great experiment. 

And then, alas, on the following Sunday the bomb 
burst with the appearance of some highly illuminating 
advertising in all the newspapers. Dr. So-and-so, who 
‘positively cured the liquor habit,” was the perpe- 
trator. His method, he boasted, was admittedly so 
infallible that the authorities, after investigation, 
had accorded it official recognition. As proof was the 
fact that Magistrate So-and-so was even now send- 
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and it was best because she, the prisoner, hadn’t been 
able to provide for her. 

Much magisterial bewilderment. ‘“ Who is Laura?” 

Then came the pitiful explanation, the more con- 
vineing because there was no. striving for effect. 
Laura was her sister. They had come to New York 
to earn their living, and Laura had been taken sick 
and then this one had lost her position. Their money 
had given out a week ago; luckily the room rent was 
paid in advance, but there was nothing for food or 
medicine. And so, in desperation, the prisoner had 
gone out, determined to sell her soul, if necessary, in 
order to spare her loved sister suffering. 


be 
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The address she gave was a few blocks distant, and 
a court officer was dispatched to investigate. He 
came back convinced. There was a girl in bed in a 
miserable room. There were empty medicine bottles 
about, and she was trying to eat some stale bread 
dipped in milk and erying for her sister. 

Of course the self-sacrificing heroine, after making 
restitution and upon the complainant’s request, went 
free, this being possible because the shop representa- 
tive, who was coughing suspiciously, not only de- 
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should offer such plausible exeuses for begging that 
he could work upon the emotions of a seasoned magis- 
trate. And yet it is often done. One case in par- 
ticular comes to mind. 

The prisoner was well dressed and intelligent and 
his story was pitiful and probable. He was_ the 
victim of a trickster, he said. A stranger had en- 
gaged him in Chicago, charged him an employment. 
fee, and sent him to New York to work as a chauffeur. 
There was no position for him, he found, and as his 
money was all gone he 
had been begging to get 
enough for food and 
lodgings to sustain him 
until he could find an 
opportunity to work his 
way baek home to his 
young wife. 

Letters seemed to 
bear out his statement, 
and his manner was so 
unaffected and convin- 
cing that the magis- 
trate dismissed the eom- 
plaint, gave the sufferer 
a couple of dollars, and 
told him to come back 
later and he might be 
able to direct him to 
employment. 

“He'll never come 
back,” said a pessimis- 
tic court attaché. But 
he was mistaken. The 
youth did come back 
eouple of days later— 
in the clutch of a police- 
man. He had stopped 
the magistrate in the 
street, and, not recog- 
nizing him, had begged 
for money, telling an 
entirely different yarn 
ealeulated to wring 
sympathy from a 
sphinx. 

It is not alone the 
low class offender who 
attempts to impose 
upon the court. For in- 
stanee, there was the 
slick game of the auto- 
mobile seorecher which 
not only effected his 
own discharge, but set a 
new pace in the bizarre 
excuses which the speed 
fiends are forever ad- 
vancing. 

This man, decorated 
with professional whis- 


The mother and child combination is not a new thing kers and gold eye- 


clined to prosecute, but also promised the prisoner 
immediate employment. 

Less than a month later, two shoplifters were 
brought before the same magistrate. One of them 
was the heroine, the other the invalid Laura. now 
radiant and buxom. They had been nabbed together, 
so that there was no forlorn sister at home to lay 
the onus on. It has always been a puzzle how they 
set the original scene so effectively, unless it was 
that one at a distance saw the other arrested and 
hurried home to her prearranged réle. 

It might seem impossible that a robust young man 


glasses, was highly in- 

dignant that a_police- 

man had _ dared to 
arrest him. He had been running forty miles an hour 
through the streets, the officer declared, and this the 
prisoner did not deny. 

‘See here!” he shouted truculently, presenting a 
ecard, “I am a physician. I was on a sick call where 
a few minutes might mean the life of my patient. 
And, sir ”—this to the officer—* if that child dies you 
shall be held responsible.” 

He was ‘discharged under suspended sentence and 
burried out, not perceptibly mollified. The papers 
had the story next day, of course, when forward came 
the physician whose name had been used, declaring 


he knew nothing of the ineident. The first story 
gained wide publicity, but the correction did not. 
Thus for weeks afterward there was a constant supply 
of strange-looking physicians arrested while on emer 
geney calls, who found their stories more or less dire- 
ful in resutt to themselves. 

They still tell of a resourceful Irishman of bibulous 
propensity who, over a period of months, continued to 
hoodwink the different magistrates sitting in an east- 
side court. He was paid every two weeks and as 
regularly used to get rip-roaring drunk, which in- 
variably landed him in the police station. Always 
he was tearfully penitent; and always close at 
hand there was a sniveling boy of about ten with 
a child little more than a baby, also sniveling in 
sympathy. 

“If ve sind me away, Judge.” the man used to 
plead, “or fine me heavy, it’s the childer, here, as‘ll 
suffer—thim and the poor wife at home with the sick 
baby.” 

Invariably he promised to reform, invariably he 
was discharged by the sympathetic court. and in 
variably he was back again in two weeks. 

Then one morning. immediately after he and the 
offspring had trooped out, there arose a terrific uproar 
in the hallway. Investigation showed the boy stamp 
ing about, erying, and also cursing, in a_ veritable 
whirlwind of fury. The erring father, he bellowed, 
was trying to sneak off without paying him his 
money. This led to the illuminating disclosure that 
the * father” was net his father at all—was, in facet, 
a bachelor who boarded in the neighborhood. He had 
permanently retained the youngster to come to court 
whenever he was arrested, and as a fee for the boy 
posing with his little sister as the prisoner's offspring, 
he had been paying a quarter each time. 

The mother and child combination in the courts is 
not a new thing by any means, and yet seldom does 
it work so potently as in a case I have, in mind. The 
prisoner, a young woman with a babe in her arms, 
had been arrested for begging. As she sobbed out her 
tale everybody in.the court-reom began to sit up and 
fish for a handkerchief. It was the story of a seoun- 
drel who had deserted his young wife and baby. 
There was no roof over her head; for two days she 
had been without food; the baby had survived only 
because it nursed at her breast. She had begged, yes, 
that she might get a crust to sustain herself and 
thus keep life in the babe. She wanted to live for 
its sake, otherwise she would have sought rest in the 
river. 

The magistrate frankly mopped his eyes and pro- 
posed a collection. Almost everybody in court fought 
to get to the hat. That poor woman carried away 
enough money to keep her a month. 

A week later a woman vagrant was brought into a 
different court to which this magistrate had been 
moved. She tugged a child of five by the hand: she 
was befuddled with drink. It was the same woman, 
but her heartrending story was different. This time 
the sum total of her collection was a workhouse sen- 
tence. 

These cases, offered as proof that imposition is 
practised with some degree of success, prove, too, that 
the wellspring of mercy does not run dry in the heart 
of the magistrate. He is human; stories of misfor- 
tune that play upon the heart of the layman have 
their effect equally upon the judge. It is far better, 
one must admit, that those who preside over our 
tribunals of law should—even at the risk of being 
duped  oceasionally—reflect sympathy rather than 
cynical skepticism. 

So, after all, though it smarts at the time to 
be exploited, the magistrate can always soothe 
his rasped feelings with the thought that it is 
better to err toward merey than toward undue 
harshness. 
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MYHE splendid results achieved by the 
a) American © Automobile Association, 
gand especially the accomplishments 
Be of its various boards—good roads, 
touring, legislative, and contests— 
\ Z ke during the ‘past year, show very con- 
Noe y 1ah clusively that the foundations laid 
ISSA z SRV by those officers who carried on the 
pioneer work were stronger than 

they could possibly have realized themselves. 

The association has taken its rightful position as a 
leader in this country in the great movement for the 
building of good roads, and has perfected and is im- 
proving a touring information board second to none. 

The year has shown that we have become one great 
body of men working for the same end. The policies 
of the association have broadened with its growth. 
Whereas we formerly advocated county aid, we pro- 
gressed into State aid, and now we come out with our 
platform: federal aid in the building and mainten- 
ance of national highways. 

The National Reliability Tour was changed to run 
trom New York to Jacksonville at the urgent solicita- 
tion of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and _ the 

Jacksonville Board of Trade, backed also by similar 
bodies from other cities on the route, and forcefully 
supported by newspapers all over the South. Ander- 
son, South Carolina, donated a magnificent trophy to 
the American Automobile Association, to be competed 
for annually, along with the Glidden and other prizes. 
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Only those on the “tour will ever be able to realize the, 


tremendous ovation extended to the inter-State tourists 
from the Hudson River to St. Johns. 

The good accomplished by this tour is so highly 
appreciaied over the entire country that we have 


‘or the Good 


By Robert P. Hooper 


President of the American Automobile Association 


several invitations to carry the national tour in 1912 to 
other cities and sections. 

As a participant in the 1911 tour, and from the ex- 
perience gained therein, | would advise that all future 
national tours of this association shall be carried on 
with the idea of bringing together our members from 
all over the country in an event that will have for 
its objects: First, the creation of interest to further 
the building of roads; second, the enabling our mem- 
bers to enjoy a personally conducted tour in the com- 
pany of fellow enthusiasts. Whatever contest there may 
be must be one of ordinary wear and tear to the cars, 
rather than a nerve-racking elimination contest, per- 
meated with the desire of making uncomfortably fast 
time. 

In referring to the work accomplished by our various 
boards, I would call attention to the efficient labor 
performed by the legislative board, of which Charles 
Thaddeus Terry is the chairman, in aiding State 
bodies and clubs throughout the country in bettering 


‘State laws and local ordinances. 


The effectiveness of work toward systematizing and 
simplifying the laws of the various States on any par- 
ticular subject depends upon the continuity of effort. 
and therefore depends upon the adoption and carry- 
ing out of some permanent programme by some power- 
ful organization. The American Automobile Associa- 
tion has furnished the permanence and continuance of 
effort, together with the strength and energy for the 
nersistent and consistent effort in respect to laws re- 
lating to the motor vehicle. For more than seven 
years the association has been purstting without relaxa- 
tion a consistent campaign to bring the divergent 
motor-vehicle laws of the various States and Territories 
of the United States to a uniform standard, 
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Wherever, throughout the country, the question of 
new motor-vehicle legislation has arisen at any time, 
the association has been on hand to further its pas- 
suge, to show the reasons for it, to advise local motor- 
ists as to their course of procedure, and even to be on 
hand with ‘its representatives to help actively to secure 
modifications in the old laws. No eall for assistance 
in this respect, from any part of the country, has gone 
unheeded, and in this way much progress has been 
made, the eentral forces of the association co-operating 
earnestly with the local organization to accomplish 
what it desired. 2 

Undoubtedly the most important board of the na- 
tional organization is that devoted to the cause of 
good roads, a subject which is now receiving more con- 
sideration throughout the country than ever before. 
The American Automobile Association is in this work 
heart and soul, and during the coming year we shall 
increase to a great extent our activities in this im- 
portant direction. 

With the help of our efficient chairman, Mr. Diehl. 
our work has been actively carried on all over the 
country. We have promoted local, county, and State 
good roads work by furnishing advice, statistics, laws, 
ete., to officials throughout the country, and have also 
taken up this matter with our numerous clubs and 
State associations, with a view to securing compre- 
hensive highway laws and liberal appropriations. 

There were thirty bills introduced in the last ses- 
sion of Congress seeking some form or other of 
federal aid, and our convention, to be held in Wash- 
ington, January 16th and 17th, is intended to be the 
first of an annual series to be held for the sole pur- 
pose of securing large appropriations from the govern- 
ment for road-building. 














SOME VIEWS UPON THE QUESTION OF ITS ABROGATION IN DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 





FDOR foursecore years, with now and 
os then a brief interruption, the Demo- 
cratic party has been selecting its 
eandidates for President and Vice- 
President. by a_vote of two- Chines of 


Se bled. There have been ponieokn 
F rvgistere from time to time, and 
now and then the rule has been set 
aside, but the protests availed nothing and the rule 
was discarded usually when little attention was given 
to it. Whenever it has been made an issue it has been 
maintained. In the convention of 1912 it is sure to 
be questioned, Possibly the direct move may be made 
to set it aside then and there. More probably a reso- 
lution will be offered declaring it the sense of the con- 
vention that, while it would be inexpedient to change 
the rule without notice, future conventions should re- 
turn to the principle of nomination by a majority 
alone, , 

The general impression is that the two-thirds rule 
was adopted originally te protect the small States 
against the unqualified domination of conventions by 
the greater commonwealths—to save the political 
lambs of Rhode Island from the lions of New York. 
This is not quite the fact as to its origin, though, as 
it proved to serve that end, it was maintained for that 
reason. It was first employed in the Democratic econ- 
vention of 1832, called to nominate a Vice-President. 
Martin Van Buren was overwhelmingly the choice of 
the convention, as he was the choice of Andrew Jack- 
sen, for whose renomination no convention was needed. 
The Van Buren forces established the two-thirds rule 
not for any purpose of protection against the great 
States—for New York was the keystone of the Van 
Buren political areh—but to give the country an 
object lesson, to emphasize the dominant strength of 
their candidate in the convention. There was no 
thought of laying down a continuing rule for the con- 
duet of Democratic conventions. In fact this purpose 
was expressly disavowed, both in the convention of 
1832 and in that of 1836, in which Van Buren was 
nominated for the Presideney. The rule was dropped 
in 1840, but in 1844 it was revived, and curiously 
enough it was then appealed to for the defeat of Van 
Buren, for whose advantage it -had been invented eight 
years earlier. Thereafter it became, in fact if not in 
name, one of the cardinal points of Democratic polity. 

It was not thus established without protest. Of it 
that sturdy fighter Thomas H. Benton says, in ‘his 
Thirty Years’ View: 

*That rule had been used in the two previous con 
ventions not to thwart a majority, but to strengthen 
it; the argument being that the result would be the 
same, the convention being nearly unanimous: that 
the two-thirds rule would be cumulative and give more 
weight to the nomination. The precedent was claimed, 
though the reason had failed; and the effeet might 
now be to defeat the majority instead of adding to its 
voce, 

“Men of reflection and foresight objected to this 
rule when previously used, as being in violation of a 
fundamental = prineiple—opening the way for the 
minority to rule—encouraging intrigue and combina- 
tion—and leading to corrupt practices whenever there 
should be a design to defeat the popular will. These 
objections were urged in 1832 and 1836, and answered 
by the reply that the rule was only adopted by each 
convention for itself and made no odds in the result; 
and now they were answered with * precedents.’ ” 

In time the theory grew up that the two-thirds rule 
was not merely a safeguard against the power of great 
States, but a corrective of the unit rule as well. It 
is clear enough that if a majority voting can nominate 
a candidate, and a majority of each delegation ean 
vote the whole delegation as a unit, an actual minority 
of the whole convention might force a nominee on the 
party. 

For example, eight big States have 414 votes. 
These under the unit rule can be controlled by 208 
votes. A majority of the 1912 convention will be 541 
votes. It is theoretically possible—though not  practi- 
cully—to control this majority by 221 delegates acting 
in harmony and controlling their delegations. Henee 
the two-thirds rule to prevent minority nominations. 

There has always been restiveness under the two- 
thirds rule, but its opponents have attacked it at the 
wrong point. The unit rule gives plausible excuse for 
the two-thirds rule. The two necessarily stand or fall 
together. In the Republican party the battle has been 
feught to a finish and both rules have been discarded, 
but in the Democratie party the unit rule is buttressed 
by a line of precedents dating back to 1832. Even in 
1860. when the Democracy split in twain, both conven- 
tions declared that each State convention might direct 
how its delegation should vote, and that only in 
States not so directing might each delegate vote ac- 
cording to his own conviction. The unit rule has been 
attacked from every side, but has thus far met and 
defeated its assailants. 

This year, however, brings a new problem. The 
vitality of the unit rule is attacked by legislation in 
various States prescribing the method of electing dele- 
gates to the State convention. As a result there will 
he many State delegations upon which the unit rule 
cannot be imposed. This will be the ease in both New 
Jersey and Ohio, States that will furnish two leading 
candidates for the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion. Of eourse both of these delegations may vote 
as a unit. but it will be because each delegate was in- 
structed by his immediate constituents, not because a 
majority, in a State convention directed that the dele- 
gation vote as a unit and thus conferred upon the ma- 
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jority of the delegation power to stitle the expression 


of belief by the minority. This situation exists, 
furthermore, in) North Dakota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 


California, and Oregon. Laws varying in detail, but 
all making the enforcement of the unit rule by a 
delegation difficult, and usually impossible, exist in 
Pennsylvania, Florida, Maryland, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Texas. Six legislatures are to meet in January, 
1912, and it is wholly probable that radical primary 
legislation will be enacted in several. The beginning 
of the overthrow of the unit rule is already here. 
Obviously the 1912 convention will be the last in 
which a majority of the delegates will be elected by 
the methods now in vogue. 

With a view to discovering party sentiment on the 
question I have put to certain Democratie leaders the 
question: 

“As through State legislation the unit rule has been 
abolished in many States and will probably be wholly 
ended before 1916, should not the national convention 
of 1912 repudiate it and the two-thirds rule as well?” 

This question was submitted to all the national 
committeemen and to prominent Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The responses indicate a 
nearly even division of opinion within the party. 

From New Jersey, Senator Martine writes with 
characteristic positiveness : 

“In my judgment the committee on rules should of 
its own volition present to the convention a rule ce- 
claring that any candidate receiving a majority of the 
votes cast should be declared duly nominated. This 
should be done irrespective of any action on the unit 
rule, for the two-thirds rule is un-Democratie, violative 
of the fundamental principles of Democracy, and 
should be obliterated. The unit rule ought to go as 
well, but its repeal presents one difficulty. Some 
States may in good faith instruct their delegations to 
vote as a unit for some specified candidate. In this 
event it would seem ungracious for the convention to 
refuse to enforee such instructions should a test arise. 
The rapid progress of State legislation relative to the 
election of national delegates will end the unit-rule 
abuse before 1916, but T believe it should be stopped 
at this coming convention, and the committee on rules 
will have ample power to do it.” 

On the other hand, National Committeeman Robert 
S. Hudspeth, of the same State, says: “I am heartily 
in favor of the direct primary for the election of na- 
tional delegates, which in effect would do away with 
the unit rule. I am in favor of the two-thirds rule in 
the National Democratic Convention.” 

From Ohio, Senator Pomerene writes: 

Personally I doubt the wisdom of the two-thirds 
rule. Just *how it ean be abrogated with fairness to 
all concerned I cannot say at present. It might be 
wise for the convention to pass a resolution urging 
action at the convention of 1916, which would of course 
be merely advisory. Each convention is supreme in 
making its own rules, and there is no question as to 
the right of the convention of 1912 to abrogate the 
two-thirds rule if it sees fit. The question is of the 
justice and the wisdom of such action. 

“T am not sure that the complications growing 
out of the unit rule can be fairly settled by the Presi- 
dential-preference law which is so strongly urged. 
Take, for example, Wisconsin. The voters of that 
State might instruct their delegates for Jones, who 
might have no following whatsoever in any other 
State. When the convention was organized it might 
be found that although Jones was out of it there were 
two candidates in the lead one of whom might be re- 
garded as satisfactory to the Wisconsin Democracy, 
and the other decidedly objectionable. The Wisconsin 
delegates might conceivably be put in the position of 
heing able to elect the satisfactory candidate, but, being 
tied by their instructions to Jones, the objectionable 
candidate would be nominated. This situation may 
arise under the Presidential primary law, and I do 
not think that the advisers of the Democratic party 
‘an begin too soon to consider how it might be 
averted.” 

National Committeeman Harvey Garber, 
writes in a different strain: 

“Tam opposed to abolishing the two-thirds rule in 
the next natienal convention, and, in my opinion, it 
should never be abolished, because it gives, as a rule, 
2 more representative candidate for the party. It pre- 
vents a control of the convention by influences which 
have most generally controlled the Republican na- 
tional conventions—that is. by corrupt influences.” 

“As to the unit rule, Ohio has generally voted for 
it, although our delegates have always been elected by 
Congressional districts and never in the State conven- 
tion, as other States have it. The only delegates that 
are instructed by the State convention are the four 
delegates-at-large, and while the State convention can 
instruct these four delegates how to vote, especially as 
a unit, the State convention has absolutely no power 
to instruct the delegates what they shall do. Notwith- 
standing this fact, Ohio has always voted as a unit in 
conventions, the majority of the delegation enforcing 
the unit rule over the minoritv.” 

Tt appears as a result of this inquiry that national 
committeemen are most timid about expressing their 
views, Congressmen less so, while United States Sena- 
tors in numbers are not only ready to be quoted. but 
in the main lean to the progressive side. 

For example. Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon, 
naturally stands for the full progressive programme. 
“The Committee on Rules.” he writes, “ought to de- 
clare itself in opposition to the unit rule in State 
delegations. The people in some of the States have 
practically abolished this rule in so far as it affects 
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of Ohio, 


their delegations, and it might as well be abolished 
in all delegations. Personally I have never felt friendly 
to the two-thirds rule, and I think it ought to be 
abolished, Ours is a government by majorities, and 
why should not this apply to conventions?” 

One naturally thinks of Senator Owen, of Oklahoma. 
in association with Senator Chamberlain, as the two 
are fighting vigorously along the same _ progressive 
lines. “I do not believe in the unit rule in a national 
convention,” writes the Oklahoma Senator. ‘To let 
fifty-one men vote forty-nine men out of a hundred is 
a machine plan by which the minority in a convention 
might rule it. The convention should set aside both 
the unit and the two-thirds rules. But if certain 
States have instructed their delegates, the convention 
should not permit delegates to violate the instructions 
under which they hold their trust. But it should 
abolish the two-thirds rule altogether.” 

Senator William J. Stone, of Missouri, is esteemed 
one of the shrewdest politicians in the Democratic 
party. A strong supporter of Speaker Clark in the 
pending Presidential contest, he might be expected to 
antagonize any effort to abrogate the two-thirds rule, 
for it is ev ident that the chief chance for Clark in the 
convention is the possibility of a prolonged deadlock 
between the leading candidates. Stone, however, says: 

“T am not very strongly in favor of the main- 
tenance of the two-thirds rule. Of course if the unit 
rule goes as the result of the action of the States, the 
two-thirds rule ought to be abandoned also. But it 
should not be done by the mere action of the com- 
mittee on rules, or the convention itself. The conven- 
tion, or perhaps the national committee at a reason- 
able time before the convention meets, should submit 
te the various States the question of the abrogation of 
the rule, which might then be acted upon at the con- 
ventions: which elect delegates or delegates-at-large. 
Even in the direet-primary States there will be conven- 
tions of some sort to express the conviction of the 
party voters on public questions. The two-thirds rule 
is pretty deeply rooted in Democratic precedent and 
should not be lightly set aside.” 

From the State of another Presidential candidate, 
Governor Thomas R. Marshall, who might hope to 
profit by a convention deadlock brought about by the 
two-thirds rule, comes Senator Shively. He holds to 
the view that the time and method of abolishing the 
two-thirds and the unit rule is the debatable point 
rather than the need for the action. “I am against 
both rules,” said he. “To foree men to vote against 


‘their own convictions and against even the expressed 


instruction of their immediate constituents because a 
majority of the delegation holds a certain view is not 
Democratic. Neither is it Democratic to repudiate 
the law of government by majority and demand a 
two-thirds vote to nominate. A majority which is 
good enough for the electoral college ought to be 
sufficient in the nominating convention.” 

Senators Bacon and Williams, of Georgia and Missis- 
sippi respectively, are held two of the ablest Senators. 
Certainly no two could more safely be taken as repre- 
sentative of Southern opinion of the old school. The 
Vardaman opinion would doubtless be quite different. 
This is the way these representative Southerners 
speak: 

Senator Bacon: “T believe in the two-thirds rule 
under all circumstances, irrespective of action by the 
States. Its effect is to secure as a candidate a man 
with a swinging majority behind him. It is perfectly 
obvious that a man nominated by an apparent ma- 
jority of votes cast might really have only a minority 
of the whole convention. The two-thirds rule makes 
for strong candidates, and history has shown that no 
really strong candidate who entered the convention 
with a majority has ever failed to get the needed two- 
thirds.” 

Senator John Sharp Williams: “T believe in the 
two-thirds rule under all circumstances, even if most 
of the States do abolish the unit rule. When a man is 
nominated by two-thirds of a convention you may be 
sure that he has a practically united party back of 
him. He is the strongest man politically. I will admit 
that he may not be the man with the strongest con- 
victions, or be intellectually the strongest, but he 
shows by getting the two-thirds of the convention that 
he is the strongest with the voters. Bryan in 1896 and 
Parker in 1904? Well each got.two-thirds and neither 
proved to have a united party behind him, but each 
was probably the strongest possible candidate at the 
moment. Conditions throughout the country were 
such that no Democrat could wholly unite the party.” 

Senator Taylor, of Tennessee, writes: 

“We have had the two-thirds rule in our Tennessee 
conventions, but finally abandoned it. I believe my- 
self that the principle of majority rule is fundamental 
to the republic of the United States, and as a nomi- 
nating convention is a recognized factor in our govern- 
mental machine it should be governed by the same 
principles as is the government. The President is 
elected by a majority of the electors chosen by the 
people: why should not candidates be put in nomina- 
tion by a majority of the delegates chosen by the 
people for this purpose? It might be well for the 
national committee to ask in its eall for the conven- 
tion that the State conventions which select and in- 


-struet delegates should also express themselves on the 


wisdom of retaining the two-thirds rule. Or the con- 
vention itself, for that matter, might serve notice on 
the country that four years thereafter the question 
will be definitely determined. It is the method and 
the time of action, rather than the end sought, that is 
open to controversy. The unit rule and the two-thirds 
rule are equally repugnant to Democratic principles.” 
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Secretary of the Ocean to Ocean Motor Tourists 
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The twelve cars of the Motor Tourists crossing the plains of Nebraska 


OMEWHERE in the heart of every 
American motorist there exists a 
desire or ambition to motor across 
the American continent. With many 
this hope is remote or concealed, but 
3 with many others it is nearing a 
state of reality. Numerous. trans- 
continental touring journeys, will 
undoubtedly be made in 1915, when 
the Panama-Pacifie Exposition at San Francisco will 
attract thousands of Easterners. 

The premier ocean-to-ocean tour of twelve cars, 
driven by their owners and carrying families and 
friends numbering forty men, women, and children, 
took place last summer. These motorists formed an 
organization known as the Motor Tourists, of which 
the writer was the secretary. The performance of 
these amateur drivers in crossing the continent with 
their wives and children without a single accident or 
marring feature can be accepted as almost conclusive 
proof of the present existence of a transcontinental 
highway suitable for the tourist at the wheel of his 
own car. Every member of this big party, by far the 
largest that ever made a motor trip of such propor- 
tions, was genuinely enthusiastic not only at the start 
and finish, but on every day of the unprecedented 
run. 

Transcontinental touring in a motor-car is wonder- 
ful—the most wonderful of all ways of traveling. 
The trip is one that should be made by all motorists 
who can afford the pleasure. There never before has 
been anything the equal of a ride from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific in an automobile, and there prob- 
ably will be nothing to surpass it until flying becomes 
as common as motoring is to-day. No motorist who 
can spare two months during the summer should forego 
the pleasures of this remarkable and marvelous “ joy 
ride” of approximately 4,000 miles. It can be recom- 
mended to both man and woman as a panacea for al- 
most every ill, from dyspepsia to chronic “ grouch.” 
The tourist will emerge from the trip in a motor- 
car as good as new and with several years shaken off 
his shoulders. The motorist who is looking for an 
unusual vacation next summer should let nothing stand 
in the way of a coast-to-coast run. 

But the one piece of admonishment of this entire nar- 
rative will be given at the start. While the trans- 
continental motor trip undoubtedly will provide a 
party of motorists composed of two or more cars with 
unqualified enjoyment, it should under no cirecum- 
stances be attempted with a single car. The one 
danger of the ocean-to-ocean run lies in going alone. 
There is practically no risk when the party of tourists 





includes several cars, and there is very little danger 
when two cars make the journey in company, but the 
trip is extremely hazardous for the single car. This 
is for the reason that in the extreme West settlements 
or habitations are often 100 or 150 miles apart, this 
being true in the Great American Desert, 600 miles of 
which it is necessary to cross. Traveling in a single 
car, tourists would be placed in a precarious position 
should the car be incapacitated in any way. When two 
or more cars travel together this danger is eliminated, 
as one can go for aid in the event of incapacitation of 
the other. Throughout the West, in the plains, moun- 
tains, or deserts it is possible to obtain almost any 
automobile parts at points not more than 150 miles 
apart. This is a short distance for a motor-car, but 
it might as well be the entire transcontinental journey 
if the tourist is caught in the desert afoot. There 
have been one or two fatalities among motorists trav- 
eling in a single car which broke down in the desert. 

‘Transcontinental touring can be made to cost a 
large sum of money or it can be accomplished at an 
extremely low figure. A long period can be devoted 
to the trip or the time can be reduced to a few weeks. 
These items are altogether optional with the tourists. 
The premier ocean-to-ocean tour of twelve cars in 
June, July, and August occupied forty-five days from 
the time the rear wheels were dipped at the start at 
Atlantie City till the finish was marked by the im- 
mersion of the front wheels in the Pacifie Ocean at 
Los Angeles. Sixteen days were taken out for recep- 
tions and entertainments along the route, making the 
running time twenty-nine days. The total mileage was 
4,731 miles and the daily average was 163 1/7 miles. 

A transcontinental tour in a motor-car is one great 
geography lesson, and the tourist can obtain valuable 
information about his country from the seat of an 
automobile that cannot be had in any other way. 
State boundaries, topographical conditions, facts about 
cities, towns, the rural districts, and the people are 
absorbed and the impressions gained are lasting and 
imperishable. 

The premier ocean-to-ocean tourists passed through 
thirteen States and innumerable cities and towns. Al- 
most all the important rivers of the country were 
crossed, together with the lofty ranges of the Alle- 
gheny, Rocky, and Sierra Nevada mountains. This 
party was composed of wealthy Easterners who had 
long been enthusiastic motorists. They had toured 
to most of the Eastern points of interest and they 
were ambitious to attempt someth ».* greater. 

Fhe central route was selected fo. ‘he run as being 
the most practicable for summer touring. <A careful 
investigation showed that this route is more populous 
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than the other transcontinental route, which is known 
as the southern route, or Santa Fé trail. The central 
route followed by the premier tourists runs almost 
directly west from Chicago and is marked by an im- 
portant city at each week-end. West of Chicago it 
includes Davenport (Iowa), Omaha (Nebraska), Den- 
ver (Colorado) ; Salt Lake City (Utah), Reno (Neva- 
da), and San Franeisco. Between those cities are others 
less, important at which it is possible to obtain all the 
necéssaries of life. This route is recommended only 
for summer travel, just as the Santa Fé trail, or south- 
ern route, can be followed only in the fall and winter 
months. Snow and winter come early in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains of California that mark the central 
route, and even in August we encountered large quanti- 
ties of the previous winter’s snow in several places. 
The southern route is said to be too hot for comfort 
during the summer months, but is reported extremely 
pleasant in the late fall and winter. 

There are two ways in which the transcontinental 
motor trip can be enjoyable. The tourist can take 
his choice and this will be determined largely by the 
amgunt of money he wishes to spend and his personal 
inclinations. By taking camping equipment and camp- 
ing out throughout the entire journey the trip can 
be made approximately at an expense of one dollar a 
day for each member of the party. The sum of two 
dollars a day onght to provide for every item, inelud- 
ing gasoline, oil, ete. The Motor Tourists carried a 
camping outfit, but they used it on only one occasion. 
They preferred the hotels and were able to engage 
accommodations each night, some of which were hardly 
up to the Eastern standard. However, minor and 
trivial incidents like that go unnoticed after a couple 
of weeks have been spent on the road. Among other 
lessons of value that are learned in an ocean-to-ocean 
tour is that of forbearance. The tourist overlooks the 
little annoyances of every-day life after he has been 
out in the air daily roughing it for a few weeks. 
Camp can be made every night on the trip, but it is 
unnecessary to camp cut at any time. 

An ideal party would consist of four cars of tourists 
with a truck to carry a camping outfit, mechanical 
equipment, parts, a repair man, and a chef. The 
expense of the truck could be evenly divided between 
the four cars. Camp could be made as long as the 
tourists cared to stay in any particular placé, and 
hunting, fishing, and other diversions could be in- 
dulged in to the heart’s content. 

To make transcontinental touring ideal vast road 
improvements are needed in every State through which 
the long route passes. The traveling is extremely 
rough in many places in the Alleghenies, and in the 
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An al fresco lunch near Salt Lake City 
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Filling a water-bag before entering the desert 
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Traveling in the Rocky Mountains, where the roads are apt to be rough 


prairies of the Central West the roads being often 
far from what they should be. 

Tourists must take climatic conditions into con- 
sideration and count on encountering some tempestu- 
ous weather. The Motor Tourists passed through a 
storm in the Alleghenies that was of cyclonic propor- 
tions. Between Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Balti- 
more several had narrow escapes from falling trees, 
and the roads were converted into miniature rivers. 
There was a similar experience in Iowa between Daven- 
port and Omaha, Nebraska, where the smooth dirt 
roads were transformed into gumbo quagmires when a 
cloudburst oceurred suddenly and without warning. 
Again, in the Medicine Bow range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains near Laramie, Wyoming, there was another 
cloudburst that prevented the Motor Tourists from 
reaching their destination and caused them to spend 
a night in a barn. Barns were the sleeping-quarters 
for a portion of the tourists during two nights in 
the Rockies, but the novelty of this experience was 
enjoyable. 

The Motor Tourists approached the Great American 
Desert with fear and foreboding. They had been re- 


peatedly informed that the desert could not be crossed 
without great risk. However, only a portion of the 
desert roads was found to be extremely bad, while a 
portion of them was superior to the best roads en- 
countered in many of the other States. In many 
places the sand is loose and deep, but again there are 
long ..stretches that are hard and smooth and _ that 
would make admirable race-courses. The roads. of 
California are hard and smooth, but the grades are 
extremely steep and the cars there are generally elimb- 
ing or coasting. Throughout the entire journey there 
are many miles of bad roads, many miles of roads 
that are in fair condition, and only a comparatively 
few that can be pronounced first class. There are no 
insurmountable difficulties, however, and in the main 
transcontinental tourists will not be disappointed with 
,their touring experiences, for the reason that they will 
expect even worse conditions than they encounter. 
Persons who are fond of receiving attentions can do 
no better than take a transcontinental trip. This 
is particularly true if the party is large enough to 
make its presence felt. The ocean-to-ocean run of the 
Motor Tourists was one long series of receptions and 


ovations from the start to the finish. Official repre- 
sentatives of powerful governments could not have 
been accorded more courteous treatment than the 
Motor Tourists received. President Taft gave them 
an audience in the East Room of the White House 
when they were in Washington, and presented them 
with his official flag. Governor Tener of Pennsyl- 
vania, Governor Marshall of Indiana, Governor Aldrich 
of Nebraska, Governor Spry of Utah, and many other 
high officials and dignitaries of cities and States re- 
ceived them and bade them welcome. 

Particularly were they extended the glad hand of 
good-fellowship in the Far West. They appreciate 
the importance of transcontinental touring out there, 
where they know that every one of these long motor- 
car trips is of inestimable value to the good-roads 
movement and that every additional ocean-to-ocean 
run brings the West closer to the East. And in the 
West they want to get closer to the East, as that 
means quicker development for the West and West- 
erners. 

The Motor Tourists, every man, woman, and child, 
ended their great pleasure tour earnest advocates of 
the “See America first” doctrine. Several of them 
had previously been abroad and were familiar with 
the scenic wonders of Europe. According to their 
statements, the scenery of America is incomparable 
and should by all means be viewed before one goes 
abroad. 


Immediately following the completion of the trip 


the Motor Tourists, at a specially called meeting, ad- 
vocated making the transcontinental tour an annual 
event, and all expressed a desire to participate next 
year if the organization is continued. It has been 
proposed to make the party bigger next year, when it 
is believed that many more will desire to go now that 
the practicability of the run has been established. 

This first transcontinental pleasure tour by amateur 
motorists had its origin in the good-roads movement 
and it had the official sanction of President Taft and 
many of the leading workers in the good-roads move- 
ment. The bill of Senator Cullom of Illinois appro- 
priating several millions of dollars for seven great 
national highways, including one from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast, was introduced in Congress on 
August 10th, the day on which the Motor Tourists 
completed their great transcontinental run in Los 
Angeles, a prearranged programme being thereby 
sarried out. This first ocean-to-ocean pleasure tour 
has already had a big effect on the good-roads move- 
ment. All along the route this was the chief subject 
of the orators who addressed the tourists, and one 
enthusiastic speaker in California placed a_ coast-to- 
coast highway higher in importance than the Panama 
Canal. 

By all means, if you are a motorist—and, if you 
are not, hastily become one—take a transcontinental 
tour. If you make the proper preparations, have con- 
genial company, and select the proper time, the sum- 
mer months, you will have no regrets and will always 
remember the experience with joy. Moreover, you will 
be giving the good-roads movement a big boost and 
civilized nations are judged by their roads. 

















The traveling kitchen meets a prairie-schooner on the Colorado plains 





Winter Tours in 


Sag tN worst weather of the winter, in 


this latitude, usually comes after 
@the holidays. Storm after storm 
piles the snow almost to the fence- 
tops, and comfortable motoring is 
possible only on well-traveled roads. 
. It is then that the automobilist who 
SR has means and leisure turns his 
back on the pallid landscape, puts 

his machine aboard train or steamer, and seeks the 
home of spring or summer in the lands that lie to the 
southward. There motoring has an added charm. The 
scenes, the people, and the climate are all so different 
from what can be found at home at almost any season 
of the year that it is like faring forth in a new world. 
By mid-January the breath of spring is in the air 
as far north as the Carolinas. Down below Jackson- 
ville, along the coast of Florida where the Gulf 
Stream runs closes ashore, it is late in June, though 
the almanac*says otherwise. Florida has become the 
winter playground of America. The pathfinders of 
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the motorists have explored it thoroughly and have 
mapped out one tour which is nearly six hundred miles 
long. 

The trip starts from Jacksonville, which is a town 
with many attractions for the tourist. There is a 
fine road from there to the sea, and an ostrich farm 
is one of the sights along the way. Many of the high- 
ways thereabout are made of oyster shells—the most 
satisfying surface in the world for a motorist. From 
Jacksonville to St. Augustine is thirty-six miles over 
one of the best roads in the State. It is a two-hours’ 
jog for those who like to admire the scenery along 
the way. 

From St. Augustine the route lies along the old 
King’s Road, built in the eighteenth century. It is 
kept in good condition and the run to Ormond can be 
made in less than three hours. At Ormond and Day- 
tona Beach is the famous racing beach where so many 
speed records have been made. For miles stretches 
the hard, white sand. On one side are the low hills 
dotted with pine and palm; on the other the open 
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sea. From Ormond to Enterprise there is a good 
shell road. The southernmost end of this trip is at 
Bartow, where the way turns northwestward to Lake- 
land in the heart of the orange groves and beautiful 
lakes. The run from Lakeland through Plant City to 
Tampa is over fairly good roads. 

From Tampa to Brooksville is seventy-five miles, 
and the road passes through Tarpon Springs, the 
greatest sponge port in the world. Near Brooksville 
a glimpse may be had of the Gulf of Mexico. Ocala 
is the next objective point. There are two routes, 
but the majority of motorists prefer the one via Inver- 
ness because the road is better. Thence the way lies 
past Lake Lochloosa, then to Starka and to Jackson- 
ville. This trip may be made in a few days or several 
weeks may be taken. There are plenty of good hotels 
all along the route. 

If one already knows Flerida and seeks good motor- 
ing farther north, Georgia offers a fine field. That 
Staté has been spending a great deal of money in the 
improvement of its roads of late, and is now reaping 
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its reward from the thousands of motorists who are 
attracted thither. From Savannah the highways 
radiate in all directions. East to Macon and north- 
east to Augusta the roads are particularly good. The 
route to Augusta is among the most popular with 
visiting automobilists. There is a choice of two routes 
for nearly one-half of the one hundred and thirty-five 
miles of the total distance. Both traverse the great 
coastal plain of the South Atlantic. There is hardly 
a hill all the way. Yet wliether the tourist is making 
the trip for the first time or the tenth he will find 
semething novel—plantations, cotton fields, Spanish 
moss, pickaninnies—everything that is typical of the 
old South. 

For those who live in the West and Southwest, 

Houston, Texas, is the favorite starting-point for a 
winter tour. Houston is in the center of a veritable 
network of shell roads and boulevards that extend for 
half a hundred miles in every direction. One of the 
most popular routes out of Houston is the Harrisburg 
Road, which runs to the bay shore resorts of La 
Porte and Seabrook, famous in that part of the coun- 
try for their bathing and fishing. Another runs 
straight to Galveston. The great causeway connect- 
ing Galveston with the mainland at Virginia Point 
is practically completed now. This is a mammoth con- 
crete structure, constructed at a cost of many millions 
of dollars by the county and the railroads. It has 
a double driveway for the use of automobiles and other 
vehicles. Hitherto there has been no way of getting 
a ear into Galveston, except by rail or by boat. The 
beach at Galveston offers as good opportunities for 
speeding as Ormond beach in Florida. It is at the 
base of the sea wall, and races are held there every 
year. 
“ If the motorist thinks of taking his car to Mexico, 
he had better ship it by rail. For. several hundred 
miles south of the Rio Grande the roads are either 
mere trails or else so rough as to be practically im- 
passable. Down toward the capital, however, and 
radiating from there, are several excellent highways. 
The City of Mexico is about 7,500 feet above the sea, 
and its winter climate is like New York’s May. From 
October to April is the dry season—six months of 
cloudless skies. A two hours’ run from the city and 
one can drop down from the central plateau to the 
sub-tropics—an earthly paradise of waving palms, 
brilliant-hued birds, and still more brilliant flowers. 
As one gets farther away from the capital the roads 
get a little rougher, but nowhere in that part of the 
country are they too difficult for an experienced driver 
to get over easily. The scenes along the way, how- 
ever, are so totally different from anything at home 
that one never tires of them. Outwardly it is a land 
as strange as Egypt. 

Cuba is on a par with Mexico in picturesqueness 
and in the quality of its motor roads. The sights and 
scenes could not be improved, but the roads might. 
The highways leading out from Havana are fairly 
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good, but as they get nearer somewhere else than 
Havana they become worse. In the rainy season, 
which corresponds to our summer in the north, they 
are impassable for a machine. But by driving slowly 
one may avoid the bumps and raise less dust in the 
period of sunshine. In both Mexico and Cuba a 
rather light car will be found more serviceable and 
easier to handle than one of the big touring machines. 


of the first frost until summer warms the city again. 

Jamaica lies about one hundred and thirty miles 
south of the eastern end of Cuba, well within the 
tropies. Kingston is the capital, and from it stretch 
miles and miles of perfect reads. These and the 
truly wonderful climate lift the motorist to the sum- 
mit of earthly bliss. The only drawback is that 
gasoline is high in price, but that is a minor matter if 

















A winter scene upon the sands at Daytona Beach, Florida 


But to get perfect motoring in midwinter—under 
summer skies—one should go to Jamaica. The island 
is one hundred and forty miles long and forty miles 
wide. The British Government maintains an exten- 
sive system of highways, in addition to which there 
are long stretches of passable roads in the various 
parishes. The climate is perfect. About fifty per 
cent, of the hallboys in New York come from Jamaica. 
The change from the weather they are accustomed to 
is so great that they shiver incessantly from the time 


one ean afford to travel so far for the pleasure of 
motoring at its best. Those who have toured Jamaica 
thoroughly report that a light, well-powered car is the 
best. There is a good deal ef hill ecountry—Jamaica 
is a portion of a submerged mountain chain—and the 
wear on tires has been caleulated at three cents per 
mile per tire. However, moderate speed and careful 
driving will cut this down very materially. The way- 
side inns are about the best to be found in the 
tropics. 





Insuring the Motor-Car 


SYN uninsured automobile is not an 
asset; it is a liability. If you go 
to a bank to borrow money nowa- 
qs days, one of the first questions asked 
eee will be whether you own a motor- 
car, and if it is insured. If it is 
not “covered” with the necessary 
aise number of policies—there are many 
“Nof them and their premiums are 
high—the banker is likely to point out that your 
machine is a financial danger. He tells you smilingly 
that there is the possible chance of your killing or 
injuring some one and having to pay five or ten 
thousand dollars damages. ‘Therefore the safeguard 
of insurance is necessary. 

Insuring an automobile is not like insuring a house 
or its contents. It is more like the insurance on a 
ship. The automobile moves from place to place, and 
hence is not an ordinary fire risk. An automobile fire- 
insurance policy covers anywhere in the United States 
or Canada, and further says: “including while in 
building, on road, on railroad car or other conveyance, 
ferry, on inland steamer or on coastwise steamer bound 
from a United States or Canadian port to a United 
States or Canadian port.” If you wish to take your 
machine for a tour in foreign lands, the insurance 
company will indorse ‘your policy accordingly, 
charging, of course, an additional premium, 

This fire policy is complete and comprehensive. It 
includes fires arising from any cause whatsoever— 
self-explosion, self-ignition, backfiring through the 
carbureter, and even lightning. It also protects 
against damage by derailment, while in transit by rail, 
against collisions and other mishaps while the machine 
is “dead”; but loss or damage arising from the 
machine not being properly secured in the car is ex- 
cepted. That part of the policy relating to transit by 
water bears a close resemblance to marine insurance 









in its provisions. Some policies consider as part of’ 


the loss charges for salvage in those cases where the 
assured is legally liable for the same. 

These fire policies also contain the theft. pilfering, 
and robbery clause which protects the assured from 
such depredations on the part of those not in his own 
household or service. Nothing less than $25 loss can 
be claimed. This is partly due to the fact that many 
small articles about a motor-car are frequently lost or 
mislaid, and is also designed to keep the expense of 
the insurance down, for it costs as much to adjust a 
small loss as a large one. 

The premium for these fire-insurance policies is 
regulated by the cost of the car and the amount of 
insurance desired. The rate varies from 2 to 4% per 
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cent. A person owning a $5,000 car and wishing to 
insure it for the full list value would pay 2 per cent., 
cr $100 premium. If he only wished to insure it for 
$2,000, the rate would be 334 per cent. For $1,000 
insurance the rate would be 414 per cent. 

Several of these policies that are on the market 
contain clauses to the effect that the machine is con- 
sidered worth the amount placed on it and accepted 
by the company, and that amount stands without any 
deduction for depreciation until the term of the policy 
is ended. This clause obviates a lot of trouble in 
adjusting a loss and is one that motorists should 
insist upon. 

The next policy that is needed is a personal lia- 
bility policy. It takes a great deal of risk off the 
motorist’s shoulders, and by many is regarded as the 
most important form of automobile insurance. A car 
may be destroyed by fire or collision, and the loss ends 
there. A $1,000 car, however, may injure or kill some- 
one and its owner may be sued for ten, fifteen, or 
twenty times the value of his machine. Juries have 
been known to give verdicts for very large sums in 
such cases, and any automobilist may find himself in a 
very bad state indeed in consequence. If the car- 
owner does not carry such a policy he assumes a pos- 
sible liability of an unknown amount. Legal expenses 
and damages pile up enormously, for lawyers and 
those injured are generally of the opinion that the 
usual motorist is rich and should pay -accordingly. 
The holder of a personal liability policy, however, 
shifts all this to the shoulders of a company, in con- 
sideration of the amount that he pays as premium. 

The geographical limits of the personal liability 
policy are the same as those covering the fire risk. 
The cost depends on the horse-power of the car. The 
standard policies are for $5,000 and $10,000. The cost 
is greater in the large cities of the United States than 
in the country. In these cities the rate is $35 for 
sixteen-horse-power cars and under, $106 for sixty- 
horse-power cars, and $120 for anything larger. The 
cost of liability insurance in the smaller cities is a 
little more than half that. ; 

Here are some of the restrictions with which this 
class of insurance is surrounded: The car must not 
be operated by any person under. seventeen years of 
age. No damages can be claimed from the insurance 
company if the injury results while the car is being 
operated in any endurance or speed test. When an 
accident occurs the owner of the policy must send in a 
written report to the insurance company, giving all 
details in full, together with names of witnesses. He 
must also forward immediately to the company’s office 
any summons, complaints, or other legal papers. The 
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company settles the case as it tlrinks best, and pays 
any verdict up to the limit named in the policy. 

The next policy that a motorist needs is one pro- 
tecting him against loss from damage that his car 
may do to other automobiles or property. This is 
known as “ property damage insurance,” and may be 
covered by a separate policy or by endorsement on 
one of the other policies. 

The minimum amount fer which such insurance is 
issued is $1,000; there is no maximum. By the terms 
of the usual form of policy of this class the company 
agrees to indemnify the assured against loss or damage 
to the automobile by reason of collision with any 
vehicle, whether stationery or moving; also damage 
that might be caused by running over small animals; 
also damage from running into any object or barrier. 
It is still the cheerful custom of deputy sheriffs in 
many States to stretch ropes or chains across the 
highways to check speeders, and injuries to the car 
and the passengers have frequently resulted. 

The “ property damage” policy's field is restrieted. 
In order to collect on it the damage must occur on a 
regular public or private road or while entering or 
leaving a building adjacent thereto. It does not cover 
any damage caused by striking any depression in the 
road or in crossing railroad tracks. Loss caused by 
the car being laid up for repairs is not paid by the 
insurance company. Damage to tires from collision 
when the total amount of loss is more than $200 is 
considered a proper claim. Each claim is adjusted 
separately, and from each settlement is deducted the 
sum of $15, for that is the minimum amount for 
which the insurance company will hold itself re- 
sponsible. 

The rate of this class of insurance depends on the 
list price and the style of the car body. 

To cover fully with insurance a $3,000 car of forty- 
horse-power for one year would cost about $275. This 
would be distributed as follows: fire and theft, $60; 
property damage, $57; collision clause, $78; personal 
liability, $80. 

When a man owns a good many cars, as a number 
of New-Yorkers do, his premiums for automobile in- 
surance amount to several thousands of dollars. It is 
these large owners, however, who are the ones wlio 
cover their motor-cars to the fullest extent. They 
realize the necessity of the fullest possible protection. 
The average motorist, however, seems disposed to give 
the matter of insurance comparatively little thought. 
Yet it is one of the most important features about 
owning a machine. Getting the best and most com- 
plete sort of insurance is as necessary as good tires, 
good brakes, and good everything else about a car. 
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BEING THE TALE OF BARRINGTON’S MOTOR-TAG 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


T 


ARRINGTON’S heart sank within 
him as Miss Darrow spoke. He 
had set his heart upon that little 
outing to New Haven, but, after all, 
he could hardly blame her for pre- 
ferring to make the trip in Bob 
Harley’s automobile rather than go 
> by train. What hurt him most was, 
not that she preferred one mode of 
transportation to another, but that upon this par- 
ticular occasion it was Harley she was going with. If 
it had been any other man he would not have cared so 
much, but Harley was undoubtedly a fascinating sort 
of chap, daring, dashing, and not any too scrupulous 
in the methods employed to accomplish his ends. He 
had always been a tolerably successful rival of Bar- 
rington’s in other matters, and-it was not at all to 
Barrington’s taste to find himself opposed by such as 
he in this little affair of the heart with Ethel Darrow. 
Harley was about the only man he really feared, and 
Barrington found a greater cause for irritation even 
in this particular instance because Harley had not 
played straight with him. When he thought of the 
opportunities for a confidential: chat between Miss 
Darrow and his rival on the motor-ride to the foot- 
hall game and back again it made him so blue that he 
did not need to display any further colors to show 
where his collegiate sympathies lay. 

*T am sorry, Jack,” Miss Darrow had said in reply 
to his invitation, “but Mr. Harley has invited us to 
vo to New Haven in his car, and we have accepted. 
Why didn’t you ask me Saturday night 7” 

*Tumph!” said Barrington. “ That's like Harley, 
confound him. I’m mighty sorry. I had hoped we 
might have a jolly day together—” 

“Why dont vou come with us?” suggested Miss 
Darrow. “LT am sure Mr. Harley would be glad to 
have you, if he knew you intended going up.” 

Barrington laughed. 

“Glad to have me?” he blurted. “ What, Harley? 
Never! Why, my dear Ethel, vou don't know Bob 
Harley as well as I do. He’s a pretty deep proposition, 
lie has intentionally interfered with my plans. I asked 
him last Sunday afternoon if he wouldn’t make one 
of a little party I was getting up to take in the game. 
My brother Tom is very anxious to have us see him 
win his Y, and make our headquarters at his rooms, 
and [ invited Bob to come along with us, going up on 
one of the specials out of New York, and he told me 
he was sorry, but he had another engagement. He 
never said anything about taking you, although I dis- 
tinetly told him at the time that I hoped you would 
be one of the party. 

Naturally,” said Miss Darrow. “ You see, he hadn’t 
asked me then. Jack, so why should he mention it?” 

“That's exactly what I thought,” retorted Barring- 
ion. ‘ He asked you to go with him in full knowledge 
that by so doing he was interfering with and spoiling 
my plans. You were the raison d’étre of my proposi- 
tion, and Harley knew it perfectly well.” 

This time the girl laughed, Barrington’s face having 
taken on a rueful aspect that was boyishly comic. 

“Do you think you could be happy with a man who 
could stoop to a trick of that kind, especially on a 
chap he'd always called a friend?” demanded Bar- 
rington, warmly. 

‘fT don’t know what vou mean by my being happy 
with such a person,” said Miss Darrow, her face 
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mantling with a rosy blush. “Of course there is a 
lot of fun in a moitor-trip to New Haven and back, 
but how can that affect the quality of my happiness?” 

“Oh, you know as well as I do,” Barrington re- 
torted. “If you don’t knew what Harley’s intentions 
are you're the only person in sight that doesn’t. 
That’s just like a girl—to pretend you don’t know.” 

Miss Darrow gazed at him silently for a ™moment, 
and then she answered somewhat coldly. 

“There are some things,” she said, “that I don’t 
care to discuss with you. Mr. Harley and his inten- 
tions are one of them.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Barrington. “ I'll never men- 
tion the subject again. I didn’t mean to be offensive, 
either—but, Ethel, you must consider my feelings. 
You know that from the time I first saw you I've 
cared more for you—” 

“Oh, please, Jack—don’t! Not now,” pleaded Miss 
Darrow. 

“Tf you'd only say you’d marry me,” persisted Bar- 
rington, “ I wouldn’t care a rap who you went to the 
football game with. You could go to forty football 
games with Harley, and I’d just sit home and wait 
and laugh. That’s all.” 

“That’s just it, Jack,” said Miss Darrow, with a 
niere suggestion of a sigh. ‘“ That’s what I thought. 
You don’t know yet what love is. That’s one reason 
why I can’t say yes, even if I wanted to. If you 
really loved me you wouldn’t let me go to the football 
game with Bob Harley or anybody else.” 

“But how the dickens can I prevent it?” wailed 
Barrington. ‘“ Yeu’ve promised to go, and how in 
thunder I can prove my affection by stopping it is 
beyond me. How can [I stop it?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me,” said Miss Darrow, with a short 
laugh. ‘TI haven't asked you to stop it, have 1?” 

“ No—worse luck,” growled Barrington. “If you 
had I'd do it in a jiffy.” 

I] 

Barrington went back to his rooms that night 
thoroughly disgusted with things. His first impulse 
was to get Harley on the telephone and give him a 
good ragging for his nefarious interference with his 
plans, but this notion was soon abandoned. 

“T wouldn’t give him the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has scored on me!” he muttered to himself, 
and then out of the depths of his subeconsciousness 
there sprang with a vividness that actually smote 
upon his ears as with a fortissimo emphasis the memory 
of Miss Darrow’s words. 

“Tf you really loved me you wouldn’t let me go to 
the football game with Bob Harley or anybody else!” 

“ By jingo!” he eried, as his eye fell upon Ethel’s 
photograph standing upon his writing-table. “ Harley 
sha’n’t take you! TI don’t know how I’m going to pre- 
vent it, but by the Great Horn Spoon he sha’n’t do it!” 

Barrington threw himself wearily upon his divan, 
flat on his back, and pulled fiercely away upon the 
pipe. 

“ These duffers with motor-cars have the everlasting 
call on the rest of us,” he muttered. “If I had a 
ear of my own, or could even afford to hire one for a 
single day, I'd cut in ahead of him and kidnap her 
before he got around to the house.” 

As he spoke Barrington’s eye fell upon a piece of 
lacquered zine that hung on his wall, placed beneath 
one of his old Yale banners, a souvenir of an outing 
during his senior year when he and a number of his 
friends on a motor-run back to New Haven from New 

York in a hired car had at a sudden turn in 
the road come upon the sadly demolished car 
of another party that had speeded not wisely 
but too joyously. This bit of zine was about 
all that was left intact of what had once been 
a handsome touring-car, and had been pre- 
sented to him by the owner in lieu of his card. 
It is not necessary to go into the details of 
the other man’s condition at the time, but 
when Barrington and his friends had stopped 
to proffer assistance that worthy, either un- 
able or unwilling to reveal his identity in 
any other way, had announced himself as 








“Yes,” laughed Barrington. ‘‘ Second-hand license—came with the car” 
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“Mr. 63,987 N. J.,” handing over his metal license-tag 
with all the dignity befitting such an occasion. 

“°S th’ only card I have,” he had said, as Barring- 
ton accepted it in the genial spirit in which it was 
offered. ‘ Keep it as a souvenir of a pleasant meeting 
on the road, m’ friend. It may come in handy some 
day—y’ never can tell,” the gentleman had added with 
tears in his eyes; and as college men for no particular 
reason hold fast to all sorts of useless memorabilia, so 
had Barrington held on to this. As we have said, it 
caught his eye at this particular moment of trial. 

“There you are!” he said, as he chuckled over the 
memories it brought up. “The nearest I have ever 

















“You were the raison d’etre of my proposition ”’ 


got to owning a car of my own—one tag, bearing a per- 


‘fectly good license number. Can’t travel far on that!” 


And just then a singular thing happened. The sere 
and yellow in Barrington’s suffering soul vanished 
before the dawning of a great idea, as the mists before 
the rising sun. His eyes sparkled and his face glowed 
almost as with the holy fires of a righteous victory 
already won, and with a glad cry he slapped his knee 
vigorously with the flat.of his hand. 

“By George, I'll do it!” he cried. “ All’s fair in 
love and war, and Ethel Darrow shall not go to New 
Haven with Bob Harley.” 


The next day Barrington devoted himself strictly to 
business, and without much difficulty found out a 
number of things that it was useful to know; and 
made likewise such alliances as were necessary for the 
complete fulfilment of his new-made plan. One of 
these alliances resulted in a telephone-call from the 
garage in which Harley kept his car, conveying the 
information, for which Barrington had paid a couple 
of dollars, that Mr. Harley’s chauffeur was just in, 
and putting his car up for the night. 

* All right,” said Barrington. “ Please ask him to 
come to the *phone.” 

The garage attendant obeyed, and the chauffeur 
immediately responded. 

“Ts that you, James?” said Barrington, in a voice 
as nearly like Harley’s as he could make it. 

“Yes, sir—who is this—Mr. Harley, sir?” returned 
the chauffeur. 

“JT forgot to tell you, James,” said Barrington, 
ignoring the question, “ but on your way to the house 
to-morrow morning, I want you to stop at the Red- 
mere Apartments in West Forty-fourth Street, and 
get Mr. Barrington. He is to accompany us to New 
Haven.” 

“Yes, sir.” said the chauffeur. 

“You'd better go up to his apartment yourself,” 
continued Barrington. ‘He has a few wraps and 
ether things to bring along, and it will save time if 
you'll go right up and get ’em yourself. We must get 
started promptly, you know. Got that all clear?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the chauffeur. 

“ All right then—good night, James,” said Barring- 
ton. : 

“Good night, Mr. Harley,” said the chauffeur, and 
they rang off. 

Barrington grinned broadly. 

“It’s a crime!” he laughed to himself, as he re- 
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inton Six Owners, Traveling 744,000 Miles, 
Cut The World’s Lowest Repair Expense 
Record To 22.8 Cents Per 1000 Miles 








The Winton Co. guarantees 


Sworn Statements every statement made in 


Every figure in this advertisement is supported by the 
SWORN statements of car owners whose names, addresses, 
and reports are printed on this page. 


WINTON SIX 


advertising to 
be true without 
qualification. 


Mileage Registered 
The mileage credited each car was made by a regular 
stock-model Winton Six in the individual service of the 
owner, between the following dates, and was registered 
by odometer: 
1911 records—A pril 1, 1911 to Nov. 30, 1911. 
1910 records—A pril 1, 1910 to Nov. 30, 1910, 
1909 records—Nov. 1, 1908 to June 30, 1909. 
1908 records—Nov. 1, 1907 to June 30, 1908. 





Total Repair Expense 


The repair expense charged against each car is sworn 
to by the owner as “‘the total cost of repairs on said auto- 
mobile between said dates (exclusive of tire repairs).” 


Passed Upon by Judges 
Each mileage and expense report was passed upon and 
accepted by a Committee of Judges having no connection 
with the Winton Company. These Judges exercised 
their own judgment without restriction, and have them- 
selves sworn to their annual decisions. 


Dependable Figures 
Every possible precaution has been taken to render these reports 
free from error, in order that automobile buyers might have for their 
consideration an absolutely reliable set of figures showing THE 
ACTUAL COST OF KEEPING A HIGH-GRADE CAR IN OPERATION AFTER 
PURCHASE. 


_ expense is the acid test of a car’s merit. 


Low repair expense means vastly more than money saved. 


When repairs become necessary, expense is only part of the owner’s 
loss. 

For, every time a repair is needed, the car owner loses some of his 
respect for his car, some of his pride in its ownership, and some of his 





Here are the Results for Four Years 





Year Cars uietel Total Repair faith in its merit. 

1911 20 394,333 .9 $ 20.88 Furthermore, every time a car goes into These sworn figures show how Winton 

es be cae” wee the repair shop, the owner suffers the loss Six owners, traveling stupendous mileage, 

1908 10 65, 687.4 15 13 of its use. in all parts of the country and in all 

Totals 50 744,426.2. $170 .27 So that, financially and otherwise, the pany during woking? Ain —— ha ye 
Grand Average...... 22.8 Cents per 1000 Miles. man whose car is undergoing repairs is, ag, Se aig tece lah tpt Be Sin od ype 8 


ways at their service a car ready and able 
z to carry its passengers from place to place, 

Repair Records for 1911 safely, quickly, quietly, comfortably, and 
Car Owner City Total Total Repair surely. 


temporarily at least, worse off than the man 
who has no car at all. 














; Pei ; _——— Expense oye ? 
Reilly, R. R. Cincinnati _ 27,325 $1.20 Utility or Expense? Winton Six owners know from experience 
Franklin, 8. J. Millville, N. J. 25,290 None The motor car is a utility, pure and the meaning of satisfaction 
Daab, Martint Hoboken, N. J. 24,221 .4 10 Ps saiielasail y> I ; ee eee ; 
Fox, Mrs. Wm. E. New York 24,082 .6 None simple. What the Winton Six has done for four 
Strackbein, J. W. Chicago 23,970 None Its only value is in its ability to carry its years in the service of these owners it 
a M. Pine aa a passengers from place to place. can do jor you, for the Winton Six today is 
Clenny, J. E* Chicago 21133 None And the measure of its value increases in the same car we have been making con- 
Simpson, W. B. Chicago 20,551 None proportion as it is able to do this safely, tinuously since June, 1907—tour years 
Greene, F. ag - ow inks 19,096 None quickly, quietly, comfortably, and surely. bigs 7 requiring a single radical change 
sama ae ’ rae ge 10084. Pe Pein in the repair — in every - ila dalek cceahhmiaieas 
Stevens, Jas. W. Chicago 18,960 None of these respects, and its failure costs the 
Gilman, A. 8. Glevdend 15,017 25 owner a repair bill that makes the car just Fifth Year of Success 
Potter, E. M. New York 14,259 None that much more of an expense to him. " 
Lembke, Chas. F. New York 14,235 None : Se : In its fifth year of success, the Winton 
Putnam, Earl B. Philadelphia 17,396 7.32 _ And the chagrin and humiliation of it all Six has a 48 H.P. self-cranking motor, ball- 
Smith, Dr. Espy L. Chicago 16,531 .7 10.76 is that the owner thereby pays an addi- bearing multiple-dise clutch and four- 
Hall, Henry Philadelphia 13,853 None tional price to make his car do the very speed’ transmission, 130 inch wheel base 
« « y . . by al bs ’ e ase, 

Noone, W. R. & Co. Boston 13,6341 _None work, service, that he supposed he paid spacious and comfortable four-door body 

GY CR Onn eee 394,333.9 $20.88 for in the purchase price. with operating levers inside, electric dash 


*Same car four years. + Same car two years. 





Repair Records for 1908, 1909, 1910 





and tail lights, Booth Demountable rims, 
and 36x44 inch tires all around. Price 
$3000. Compare it with cars costing $5000 


Little wonder, then, that repair bills and 
the losses they represent are the bugbear 
of motordom. ; - 











Car Owner and Address Year Total ‘Total Revels : . “e 
Axelrod, Jacob, New York...... +1908 7570 Bi el Little wonder, either, that car buyers iis 
Axelrod, Jacob, Naw Vor... +1909 17.720 $60 .00 want cars that will free them from repair Let us send you our library-size catalog, 
Bacharach, Isaac, Atlantic City . 1909 11,000 .30 expense burdens, annoyances, and losses. and also our Upkeep Book that gives com- 
Bacharach, Isaac, Atlantic City . 1910 17,390 3.46 ‘ plete data covering the cars that placed 
408 ON eer ¢ 3,526 yone * ¢¢ > Ww %s rest renpair-expense rec 

Boutell, Wi, Minneapolis... «1910. 2g? 1a These Owners Are Satisfied Se ee ee ea ae 
Barnsdall, T. N., Pittsburg ..... 1909 15,669 31.15 r nes 7 cae ita oe 
B = wes. © Mheshhen 1908 6'806 3100 Winton Six ow ners know the joy of 
nace Wn... Philadelphia a 1909 8'702 es freedom from repair bills. Clip the coupon and mail it today. 
Cheney, H. M., Toledo ......... 1910 14,059 None ; 
Clenny, J. _ pai sfatataytar ores *1908 5,155 None +. 
Clenny, J. E., Chicago ......... *1909 17,003 None | h W t M t ( j 
Clenny, J. E., Chicago ......... *1910 19,015 30 e iInton otor ar. oO. 
Cuddy, Loftus, Cleveland ...... 1909 8,728 .30 . * 
Daab, Martin, Hoboken, N. J... -1910-—-17,130.9 None The World’s First Maker of Sixes Exclusively 
Fish, Joseph, Chicago .......... 1908 5,535 None 
Friedlander, W. J., Cincinnati ... 1910 18,809 .30 . - 
Frost, G. W., Montclair, N. J... 1909 10,595 None 118 Berea Road, CLEVELAND—Sixth City Lic and 
Mallen, H. W., Chicago ........ 1909 Tbe 1.50 — Ipkeep Boo 
Martin, W. B., Cleveland ...... 1909 —-:10,726 7.50 New York, Broadway st 76th St. and catalog 
Martin, W. B., Cleveland ...... 1910 14,847 None Chicago, Michigan Ave. at 13th St. mentionee in 
McAllister, W. B., Cleveland ... 1909 ~—‘10..788 26.55 Boston, 674 Commonwealth Ave. Sisal Woke 
Petersen, L. T., Youngstown, O.. 1910 15,790 None Philadelphia, 246-248 No. Broad St. or re iis 
Phipps, f.:J., Boston ......... 1910 14,208 1.50 Baltimore, Mt. Royal at North Ave. 
Pickands, H.S., Cleveland...... 1908 6,632.8 None Pittsburg, Baum at Beatty St. See ee ee 
Roelofs, H. H., Philadelphia. ... 1908 5,415 None Cleveland, 1228 Huron Road 
Rooney, E. A., Buffalo......... 1908 4,594 .10 Detroit, 998 Woodward A eo 
Schnaier, Milton, New York .... 1908 11,683 12.00 . i Eighth St. N : ai a 
Somers, Warren, Atlantic City .. 1908 6,183 . .03 Minneapolis, 16-22 | s va 
Speare, Mrs. L. R., Boston ..... 1908 6,113.6 None Kansas City, 3324-3326 Main St. 

Totals for three years...... 350.092.3 $149.39 San Francisco, 300 Van Ness Ave. To The Winton Motor Car. Co. 


+ Same car two years. *Same car three years. 





Seattle, 1000-1006 Pike St. 


Cleveland, Ohio 














moved the license-tag from the wall and gave it such a 
polishing as brought back not a little of its pristine 
luster. This he slid into the pocket of his overcoat, 
that it might not be forgotten in the rush and excite- 
ment of departure the following morning. 

Barrington’s dreamins were less sweet than strenuous 
that night. He seemed in his visions to be speeding 
recklessly over a dark and rocky road in an uncon- 
trolled motor, with the lovely Ethel at his side, and 
Harley close behind on a motor-cycle, armed with an 
ax, with which he was villainously but vainly attempt- 
ing to puncture his tires. After such dreams it was 
with no little sense of relief that he awakened to the 
reality of things the following morning. He dressed 
in feverish haste, and shortly after eight o’clock was 
quite ready for the telephone-call from the office below 
stairs announcing that Mr. Hariey’s chauffeur had 
arrived, 

“Good,” said Barrington; “send him up.” 

A few moments later the chauffeur entered the 
apartment and informed Barrington that Mr. Harley 
had given him instructions to call for him and _ his 
impedimenta, 

“ That’s very nice, James,” said Barrington. “I 
didn’t expect you quite so early, and I’m not quite 
ready yet, but T shall be in a few minutes. Just sit 
down for a minute, will you’ There’s a cigarette, if 
you care to smoke.” 

Whereupon the unsuspecting James having obeyed, 
Barrington left him where he sat, disconnected the 
telephone wires, went out into the hall, donned his 
heavy coat and soft hat, and stole quietly out of the 
apartment, locking the door carefully on the outside 
av he departed. The chauffeur was a safe prisoner for 
two hours, anyhow, which was all the leeway in time 
that Barrington needed, and,.what was more, Harley’s 
car was now at his disposal, to all intents and pur- 
poses his own for the day, the illusion of his personal 
ownership being heightened by the substitution for 
the tag bearing Harley’s license number, “79,843 N. 
Y.,” of Barrington’s long-despised zine tail-piece labeled 
* 63,987 N. J.” 

Ientering the car, Barrington seated himself in the 
chauffeur’s seat, and in less than five minutes of 
James's arrival at the Redmere was speeding up Fifth 
Avenue to the home of Miss Ethel Darrow. 


IV 
“Why, Jack!” gasped Miss Darrow as he entered 
the house, finding that voung lady and her mother all 


ready to start. ‘ What is the meaning of this?” 

“Oh, nothing.” smiled Barrington. “T am_= only 
carrying out my instructions. Harley isn’t going to 
take you to New Haven to-day, and Tam. Are you all 
ready ?” 

* Instructions?” repeated Ethel, much puzzled at the 
turn affairs had taken. *“* Whose?” 

“Never mind that,” said Barrington. “I’ve had 
“em, and—” 

‘But [ must know,” persisted Miss Darrow. 

“Oh, well, if you must vou must,” said Barrington. 
“ It's simple-enough. You've heard of the Man Higher 
Up, haven't you?” 

“Yes,” laughed Miss Darrow, finding Barrington’s 
huovancy infectious. 

* Well, you see, T guess he’s got a daughter,” said 
Barrington, “and it’s the Girl Higher Up who gave 
me instructions to—” 

“To take me to New Haven?” interrupted Ethel. 

* No,” said Barrington. “ Not to let Harley take 
you.” 

Miss Darrow’s cheeks tinged softly. 

“ But you know, Jack, I—I—I can’t go off this way 
with you after accepting Mr. Harley’s invitation,” she 
protested, 

“Of course you can’t,” grinned Barrington. “ We'll 
iust wait here till he eomes—it ’Il be all the same. He 
ought to have been here ten minutes ago, oughtn’t he?” 

The telephone-bell interrupted them. 

* Mr. Harley wishes to speak with you on the ’phone, 
Miss Ethel,” said the maid, 

Barrington chuckled. 

‘A little bird has just whispered to me that there’s 
a tie-up somewhere,” he said with a boyish laugh. “If 
anything’s happened to his car, Ethel, ask him to join 
us. will you’ Therell be room for one more in mine.” 

Miss Darrow, who had started to leave the room, 
paused in the doorway. 

* Do you really mean that?” she asked. 

“Sure-lee!” said Barrington. “ We'll give him a 
lesson in the gentle art of being a good sport. He 
needs it.” 

In a moment Miss Darrow returned with a troubled 
look on her face. 

“What does all this mean, Jack? she asked. “ Mr. 
Harley’s car seems to have disappeared off the face 
of the earth. It hasn't arrived at his house, and the 
garage people have told him over the ’phone that it 
started forty minutes ago.” 

“Tm not good at riddles, Ethel,” said Barrington. 
* Perhaps—perhaps something has happened to _ it. 
Sometimes cars blow up, and sometimes tires burst, 
Cogs will go askew, and chauffeurs being human like 
the rest of us, in spite of appearances—” 

“Have you bribed Mr. Harley’s chauffeur to do 
this?” demanded Miss Darrow, severely. “If you 
have I sha’n’t go.” 

‘I give you my word of honor, Ethel,” said Barring- 
ton, “that I have tampered with no man’s honesty. 
Fact is, if there is one man in this whole world to-day 
who would refuse to grant me the slightest favor, with 
er without a financial consideration, that man is Har- 
lev’s chauffeur. Is Harley coming? It’s time to start.” 

* Yes,” said Miss Darrow. * He's notified the police 
to be on the lookout for his car, and he'll be right 
around. He wanted to hire another, but I told him 
you had kindly offered to take us up in yours.” 

* Fine!” cried Barrington. “Glad to be of service 
to Harley at any time.” 


*T never knew you had a car,” said Harley, trying 
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hard to be agreeable under difficult conditions a short 
while later after the first greetings were over. 

“Second-hand machine,” said Barrington, carelessly. 
“My finances wouldn’t stand for a new one, so I took 
this. Got it cheap. It’s a good make, though.” 

“So I saw,” said Harley. ‘ Same model as mine— 
fact is, it looked so much like mine as I came up the 
street I thought it was at first. You operate under a 
New Jersey license, I see.” 

“Yes,” laughed Barrington. ‘* Second-hand license— 
came with the car. Didn’t think it was necessary to get 
a new one—but we'd better not spend the day talking 
about cars. Are we all ready?” 

And in a moment they -were off for New Haven, 
3arrington at the wheel with Miss Darrow seated be- 
side him, and Harley, inwardly fuming, but outwardly 
trying hard to appear calm and collected, seated with 
the young woman’s mother in the capacious tonneau at 
the rear. 

V 

It is not the purpose of this narrative to describe 
the incidents of the football game at New Haven. 
This was, after all, a minor detail in our little comedy. 
It shall suffice to say of it that the day was a glorious 
one, and that everybody had a good time except poor 
Harley, who was not so much worried over the loss 
of his car as over the very evident triumph of Barring- 
ton. Of course way down in his inner consciousness 
he could not but realize that this was a just retribution 
for his callous interference with Barrington’s original 
plans, but this merely added to his discomfiture. He 
perceived with not the least satisfaction that he had 
been beaten at his own game, and in some mysterious 
way that baffled all his: efforts to unravel it. The re- 
sult was that his usual aggressive buoyancy mani- 
fested itself largely in little outbursts of ill-temper, 
betraying a condition of mind that was not at all re- 
lieved when, on the return trip, Barrington having 


the garage, anyhow, so don’t you bother. I'll see that 
this one doesn’t fade away all right.” 

Barrington alighted, first making sure that license- 
tag “ 63,987 N. J.,” which he had removed from the 
rear of the car just before leaving New Haven, was 
safely secreted inside his coat. 

* Much obliged, old man,” he said. 

“Not at all,” said Harley, gruffly. ‘“ Much obliged 
to you. You’ve saved the day.” 

Harley drove slowly along to the garage. 

“T have brought Mr. Barrington’s car back,” he said 
to the manager, after he had entered. 

“Mr. who?” asked the manager. 

“Mr. Barrington,” said Harley. ‘Mr. John Bar- 
rington, of the Redmere. Heard anything of my car 
yet?” he added. . 

“ We have no Mr. Barrington on our list, Mr. Harley,” 
said the manager, “ Are you sure that’s his name?” 

“Of course I am,” said Harley. ‘“ He’s an old 
friend of mine. I’ve been out with him all day; and 
this is his ear.” 

The manager scratched his head in perplexity for 
a moment, and then attempted to solve the mystery 
by inspecting the car itself. 

“ His car?” he retorted, in a moment. ‘ Why—you 
must be joking, Mr. Harley. This is your ear, sir.” 


VI 
At that precise moment Barrington was seated in the 
drawing-room of the Darrow household finishing a 
full confession of his nefarious behavior to Ethel 
Darrow, even going so far as to reveal the fact that 
his sprained wrist was quite as imaginary as his owner- 
ship of Harley’s motor. Ethel looked at Barrington 
steadily for a moment when he had finished. Then 
with a deep sigh, she said: 
“Do you think it was quite the thing to do, Jack?” 
“You gave me carte blanche,” said he. 





“His car? Why—you must be joking, Mr. Harley. This is your car.” 


fortuitously managed to sprain his wrist, it fell to 
Harley’s lot to run the ear back to New York, while 
farrington, this time comfortably ensconced in the 
tonneau with Ethel on one side of him and her mother 
on the other, got his full meed of solicitous sympathy. 
Harley meanwhile sitting in chill loneliness to the 
fore with only his acid inner thoughts to bear him 
company. To be sure, they ail tried to make it agree- 
able for him, and possibly Miss Darrow might have 
made some amends by sitting beside him, had Bar- 
rington not made the pertinent suggestion that three 
on the rear seat would be better considering the condi- 
tion of his wrist, because, fitted in so tightly, there 
would be “less jouncing.” 

It was shortly after eight o’clock that evening when 
the party arrived back in town, and the two men, 
leaving the ladies safely at their home, started for 
the garage. 

“T shall have to ask you to take the car back to 
the garage for me, Harley,” said Barrington. “ This 
wrist of mine—” 

“Sure,” said Harley. “ Where is it?” 

“The Knickerbocker,” said Barrington. “It’s in 
West Forty—” 

“T know,” said Harley. “ That’s where I keep my 
ear. Devilish funny about that,’ he added. “The 
idea of a motor as big as this fading off the face of 
the earth that way! If there’d been a breakdown any- 
where, James surely would have telephoned, and, as 
far as he is concerned, why, he’s one of the most reli- 
able men that ever happened. It’s dared mysterious.” 

As he spoke Harley drove the car up in front of 
the Redmere. 

“Oh, no,” said Barrington. “Tl go with you as far 
as the garage—” 

“Not on your life,” said Harley. ‘“ You’ll take that 
sprained wrist of yours up to bed. I want to go to 


“1?” she said, in real surprise. 

“Yep,” said Barrington. ‘“ Undeniably, Ethel. 
Weuldn’t have done it otherwise. Don’t you remember 
what you said on Tuesday night—that if I really loved 
you I wouldn’t let you go to New Haven with Bob 
Harley or anybody else?” 

“Why, yes, I remember that,” she murmured. 
“ But—” 

“ Well,” said Barrington, “I took my orders. I 
really love you, and I didn’t let you go to New Haven 
with Bob Harley or anybody else. You went with 
me. That’s all.” 

And then the inevitable happened. 

As for Harley, his wrath, which had mounted to 
such heights as involved a possible indictment of the 
offender under the. motor laws of the State, cooled per- 
ceptibly by morning. 

““T could send him up for that,” he muttered, “ but, 
good Lord, what fun the papers would have with me 
when the story came out.” 

And then he chuckled. 

“Tt takes a mighty clever cuss to carry a party of 
four from New York to New Haven and back on a 
tin tag,” he said, as he cracked his breekfast egg. 

And later, when the news of Barrington’s engage- 
ment was announced, Harley rose to the occasion, not 
only by heartily congratulating the happy couple, but 
also by offering them the use of his car for their 
honeymoon trip. 

“Take it and go off into the Berkshires with it 
for'a couple of weeks, Jack,” he said. “ Only,’ he 
added, with a twinkle in his eye, “don’t use that 
second-hand license-tag. It might get you into trouble, 
and, while I’ve forgiven you for that grand-larcenous 
proceeding of yours in stealing my car, I’ll be dinged 
if I'll bail you out for running an automobile under a 
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New Jersey license issued in 1905. 
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The Cadillac limousine is rapidly attaining the position of leadership among the most luxurious types of enclosed cars. 


Designers have not conceived a more sumptuous motor car. 


The dependable automatic electric starting device, the electric 
lights, both inside and out, the powerful quiet motor, the ample 
wheel base, the large wheels and tires, the flexible, yielding 
springs, the deep comfortable upholstering, the richness of 
trimmings and finish, the infinite care manifested in perfecting 
the most minute details, all contribute to the luxuriousness of 
this splendid car. 


At this writing, ninety per cent. of the 1912 output is now in 
the hands of the purchasers; composed for the most part of 
some of America’s most discriminating motorists, those to whom 
price was but a minor consideration and whose choice was 
governed solely by their appreciation of the car itself. 


Only a limited number of Cadillac Limousines remain to be 
delivered. We urge therefore the immediate placing of your 


order if you would avoid disappointment. 
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Cadillac cars will be exhibited in New York at Cadillec Motor Car Co. 
the Madison Square Garden show, Jan. 6-13, 1912 Detroit, Mich. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN 


Tue following letter was received the other day 
from a young man just entering a college, which shall 
be nameless, by his father: 

BLUE HAVEN, October 10, 1911. 

Dear FaTuerR,—lIf you can possibly let me have an 
extra hundred dollars by return mail I think I can 
make good use of it. By a unanimous vote of the 
Sophomore class I am to be allowed to purchase a fine 
line of steam-radiators in the Freshman Dormitory, 
lately vacated by them, together with a half-interest 
in the old Chapel building, fifteen shares of preferred 
steck in the plumbing of Prexy’s house at 5514, as well 
as the right to use the sidewalk leading from my 
quarters to the Registrar’s Office, three blocks away, 
on wet days. These various acquisitions seem to me 
to be cheap at seventy-five dollars, which is about 
what they come to, the Chapel building itself being 
worth considerably more than that, and likely to be 
taken off my hands next year by some incoming: Fresh- 
man at a decided advance. The remaining twenty-five 
dollars the Sophomores require as a bond binding me 
not to remove the Chapel bell until after April Ist, the 
amount to be returned to me a year from now by the 
class then beginning. 

All goes well here, and I expect to begin attend- 
ance on my classes as soon as the Sophomore com- 
mittee returns my trousers, which they took away 
with them last Monday night, at which time they 
notified me of the special favors conferred upon me 
as stated above. 

Your affectionate son, 
BILL. 


LETTERS THAT NOBODY WRITES 
OFFICE OF THE AMALGAMATED GAS COMPANY, 
New York, November 16, 19—. 
Hankinson Blatz, Esq.: 

DEAR Sir,—Inclosed please find our auditor’s check 
for ninety-seven cents, rebate on your gas bill for Sep- 
tember, the same being an over-charge thereon, due to 
the overzealous conduct of our meter. 

Hoping for a continuance of your favors, we are 

Very truly yours, 
THE AMALGAMATED GAS COMPANIES OF AMERICA, 
By GrorGe W. CHorTLEnvE, 
President. 


THE GAS House CRESCENT, NEW York, 

November 18, 19—. 
MApAME,—I hearby extent to you my most humbel 
appoligies for lfaving treeted you with dissrespect 
yestaday when you ast for informashun on the Sub- 
way. I was buzzy at the time discussing the noo 
charter with one of the perlice. Hereaffter to get to 
Lennoks avenyer take a lenuks avenyer train, and 
not a kings Bridge. Hopeing this infermashun will 
reach you in good tim to be useful oa another oe- 

kashun, I am Respectfully yours, 
JiM BRANNIGAN, Guard, 


NEw York, November 19, 1911, 
Lettergram to Dudley Harduppe, Esq.: 

We have sent our representative to see you not less 
than seven times since the first.of the month with 
reference to your bill for $187, due since 1906. You 
have invariably declined to receive him, and we there- 
fore, merely to relieve you of all anxiety in the mat- 
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‘EBENEZER, I CAN’T HELP THINKIN’ THERE WAS 
SOMETHIN’ ELSE WE WANTED TO GET.” 

















TERRIFIED GUEST: * THANK HEAVEN! HERE’S A POLICEMAN!” 
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GIMME A GOOD SAFE FREIGHT-CAR.” 


ter, take this method of informing you that we are not 
in the least hurry for a settlement, and should be 
pleased to have you call at your convenience to in- 
spect our new suitings just imported from London. 
Cutaway, WEstTcotT & Co. 


DEVOTED TO IT 


“ WeLL, Dobson, how is that son of yours getting 
along at college? Still devoted to burning the mid- 
night oil?” asked Hicks. 

“Yep,” said Dobson. ‘“ More devoted than ever— 
fact is, he was arrested for joy-riding the other night.” 


AFTER THE REFUSAL 
“T am going to blow out my brains!” said he. 
“ Well,” she said, after a moment’s reflection, “ per- 
haps they'll stand a little inflation, Horace. They’ve 
always struck me as being a trifle wobbly.” 


A GOOD RECORD FOR BOTH 


“T’ve driven my car for over a year now,” said 
Bilkins, ‘and I’ve never run down anybody.” 

“That’s nothing,” said Mrs. Bilkins. “ I’ve attend- 
ed the meetings of our Sewing Circle for five years 
and have never run down anybody.” 


AN ODE TO TRADE | 
“.... Recent changes in these thoroughfares show 
that trade is very rapidly crowding out vice.”—Real 
Estate Item, 


On, restless Spirit, from whose cup 
All drink, and at whose feet all bow, 
May I inquire what you are up 
To now? 


Insatiable, I know, your maw, 
And ravenous of old your shrine; 
But still, O Trade, you ought to draw 
The line. 


Our health, our pride, our every breath 
Of leisure—do not these suffice? 
Ah, tell me not you’re also death 
On vice. 


Ah, tell me not yon gilded hell 
That has from boyhood soothed my grief 
Must fall into the sere and yel- 

low leaf; 


That dens my wayward comrades know 
And love, must share this cruel lot: 
That every haunt of sin must go 
To pot. 


I who have seen your roaring marts 
Engulf our aristocracy, 
Our poets, all who Jove the arts 
But me: 


I who have watched your bounteous purse 
Seduce, I say, the world’s elect— 
I, in my clear and ringing verse, 
Object. 


You’ve stripped existence to the bone; 
You see us of all else bereft; 
You know quite well that vice alone 
Is left. 


You claim our every thought and prayer, 
Nor do we grudge the sacrifice. 
But worms will turn!” You’ve got to spare 
Us vice. 
CLARENCE Day, JR, 
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HE dealer who sells you’ 


DIAMOND TIRES is think- 
| J ing of your profit as well as his 
| i A own—he is “tire-wise”—and be- 
Gar as 3 . | lieves in trading up—rather than 
trading down. 


As : q @ He can buy cheaper tires than 
Z i | DIAMOND TIRES, and make a 

larger one-time profit, but he 

cannot sell you better tires. 


@ The dealer who sells you 
DIAMOND TIRES can be de- 
pended upon when he sells you 
other things—he believes in ser- 
vice—in integrity. He’s reliable. 








In addition to dependable dealers 
everywhere, there are FIFTY-FOUR 
| mi =o > Diamond Service Stations. Diamond 
, cs ace a gaa BI Service means more than merely sell- 
| ing tires—it means taking care of 
Diamond Tire buyers 


The Diamond Rabber (mpany 


AKRON, OHIO 














*20 the man_ contemplating the 
go> purchase of an automobile, 1912 
will be distinctive chiefly as the 
year in which he can get the most 
for his money. He will find a 
y greater variety of models of cars 
a selling for a thousand dollars, or 
3p less, than ever before; and he may 

; obtain satisfaction from the fact 
that for this price he is able to buy an automobile 
that could not have been duplicated a few ‘years ago 
for twenty-five hundred or three thousand dollars. In 
addition to this, the low-priced car will contain 




















Fore doors and a wind shield make the open 
car of 1912 suitable for cold-weather driving 


better materials and workmanship than did its 
more expensive predecessor, and consequently will be 
less liable to accidents and breakdowns necessitating 
annoying and costly repairs. ‘This is due to standardi- 
zation of parts, uniformity of construction, and refine- 
ment in design, rather than to any spirit of philan- 
thropy on the part of the manufacturers; but the 
purchaser of a car to-day is the gainer by their ex- 
perience, and consequently everybody is satisfied. 
But, even though cars are cheaper this year than 
ever before, the prices of previous models have not 
been reduced. Consequently let not the man who has 
been coveting a certain $1,500 car expect to be able 
te obtain the same model this year for $1.000, for he 
will probably be sadly mistaken and may even find 
that the actual selling price has increased to meet the 
extra expense of additional equipment and, perhaps, a 
larger motor or other improvement in design. But he 
will find, probably, a small edition of this car, perfect 
in every detail and completely equipped, for less than 
a thousand dollars; and it is, consequently, by the 
production of new models, rather than by a reduction 
in the price of the former designs, that the manu- 
facturers are making inexpensive automobiles this 
vear. Even in the case of the expensive cars, which 
still maintain their price of four, five, or six 
thousand dollars, better design and more complete 
and costly equipment render these also of greater 
value than ever before for the investment represented. 
The tendency in motor design, as well as in body 
lines, seems to point toward simplicity and a redue- 
tion in the number of exposed parts. This is particu- 
larly well exemplified in the case of the * bloe *” motor, 
which is found in greater numbers on the medium- 
priced cars this year than ever before. In the bloc 
motor, all cylinders are cast in one piece with the 
water-jacket connections and, in some instances, the 
intake and exhaust manifolds also ineluded in’ the 
single casting. Such motors are generally constructed 
of the “ L-head ” type with all the valves on the same 
side, and in some instances the guides, as well as the 
valve pockets, are included in the easting. This design 
enables all the valves to be entirely inclosed by means 
of a single plate that is clamped to the valve side of 
the casting, and thus dust and mud may be excluded 
from all the moving parts. The plate is easily re- 
movable for the examination of the valve stems and 
the adjustment of the tappets. Such a power plant 
resembles more a rectangular block of iron than an 
internal combustion motor of former types, and when 
the clutch and tlywheel are ineluded in the erank-case 
casting, as is the design in many instances, we have 
a “unit power plant” of extreme simplicity and 
strong construction. The tendeney toward unit-power 
plant and three-point suspension has been emphasized 
for several years by the makers of a few cars who 
have not only included the flywheel and clutch in the 
single casting with the motor-crank case, but have 
also extended the latter to form a housing for the 
transmission. There is also a noticeable tendency 
toward the employment of the single-pedal control, in 


By H. S. Whiting 


which one pedal serves to disengage the clutch at the 
beginning of its movement and to apply the service- 
brake as the pressure of the driver’s foot continues. 

The majority of the cheaper cars, even including 
some of those selling for less than $500, are equipped 
with four-cylinder motors, and it is this type that is 
particularly well adapted to the use of bloe castings. 
Six-cylinder cars, of course, are more expensive than 
the “fours,” but this formerly costly power plant can 
now be obtained on automobiles selling for eighteen 
hundred and even fifteen hundred dollars. Some of 
these six-cylinder cars employ the bloc type of motor 
and inclosed valves and carry out the same ideas of 
simplicity and compactness as exemplified in the 
“fours.” 

The method of control is much the same as in 
previous years, except that there is an_ increasing 
number of cars equipped with the steering-wheel 
located at the left side of the front seat. This left- 
hand drive enables the chauffeur to observe the traffic 
and to note the approach of an overtaking vehicle to 
better advantage than is the case when the driver’s 
seat is at the right side. This applies particularly to 
taxicabs and other cars used for city service, but for 
touring purposes the right-hand drive holds its own. 
In order to combine right-hand control with left-hand 
drive, the emergency brake and gear-shift levers rise 
from the center of the floor boards on many of these 
cars. Many of the light cars still retain the planetary 
type of transmission, but the three-speed selective will 
be found in increasing numbers on the medium-priced 
machines. This year finds no particular change in the 
types of clutches in general use, and the adherents of 
the cone and disk styles are about equally divided. 

Although the engineer may find refinements in de- 
sign and detail changes galore in the power plant and 
mechanism of the 1912 car, and will note with a self- 
satisfied, ‘“I-told-you-so” air the increase in the 
number of concerns making six-cylinder cars, it is in 
body lines that the layman will observe the greatest 
departure from previous models, and he will probably 
be impressed first with the long, low, “rakish and 
racy ” appearance of all types, whether touring-car, 
runabout, or torpedo. The long, graceful torpedo lines 
of last year have been retained and emphasized, and, 
aided by the fore doors which are in almost universal 
use this year, we find the body as smooth and un- 
broken, almost, as the sides of a canoe. The fore and 
rear doors of the torpedoes and touring-cars are of the 
same height and are brought up to a level with the 
sides, resulting in a continuous straight line from 
the back of the rear seat to the dash. The top of the 
bonnet over the engine may form a continuation of 
this line, or it may extend forward a few inches lower 
than the straight sides of the body, but in any event, 
two horizontal straight lines will form the outline of 
the top of the average 1912 car. Many of the cars are 
designed with deep sides and with the backs of the 
front and rear seats projecting but a few inches above 
the top lines. The small, cireular dash that is now 


have gone a step—or a stridé¢, rather—further, and 
have sought to eliminate all encumbrances from the 
running-board. They have accomplished this by carry- 
ing the tires in special brackets at the extreme rear 
of the car, by stowing the tools under the seat, and by 
securing the batteries and acetylene tank to the frame 
under the floor boards. The running-boards are thus 
left absolutely “clean” and may be used for carrying 
suit-cases and other baggage on extensive tours. 

There is but little difference between the general 
appearance of the average touring-car and that of the 
torpedo body this year, except that the tonneau of the 
former is deeper and wider in order to accommodate the 
extra passengers. But with the improving of the ap- 
pearance and efficiency of the car, comfort has not been 
neglected, and this year finds the upholsterer outdoing 
himself to add to the luxury of the interior. Some 
ars are provided with seat-cushions and backs ten 
inches thick, and as these are composed principally 
of the finest curled hair and special spiral springs, it 
is evident that rough roads will not be dreaded by 
the autoist who can find such comfortable quarters in 
which to ride. 

A great change has taken place in the appearance of 
the runabout, for its previous “long, low, and racy ” 
lines are accentuated more than ever this year. As is 
the case with the larger models, nearly all of the 
runabouts are provided with side doors and flush sides 
which, with the wind shield and “ cowl” on the dash, 
serve partially to inclose the seat and make this car 
well adapted for use in cold weather. Here, too, the 
running-boards are kept free from many of the im- 
pedimenta which have always been more or less of an 
eyesore on previous models; and on many of the latest 
runabouts the rumble seat has been supplanted by a 
“ deck,” or rear extension, on which the spare tires and 
gasolene tank are placed. ‘There is a noticeable in- 
crease in the number of “ underslung” cars, or those 
machines in which the frame is hung from the axles 
instead of resting upon them, and the appearance of 
stability due to the low center of gravity makes this 
a popular design for many of the runabouts. 

That the automobile is becoming more and more a 
storm and cold-weather vehicle is evidenced by the in- 
creasing numbers of closed cars and the greater atten- 
tion that is paid to the design of each. The limousine 
has always furnished a comfortable inclosure for the 
occupants of the rear seats, but the driver has not al- 
ways been so well protected. This year, however, he 
has received due consideration at the hands of the de- 
signers, and practically all the limousines are provided 
with fore doors, wind shield, overhanging top, and, in 
many instances, panels at the side which almost serve 
to inclose the front seat entirely. But the epitome 
of luxury for both driver and owner is found in the 
“berline,” or car with vestibuled front. In this type 
of car, the front compartment is entirely inclosed and 
is provided with full-length doors at the side similar 
to those affording entrance to and exit from the space 
in the rear reserved for the passengers. 

















Two cars of 19{2 model—a seven-passenger touring-car and a five-passenger 
torpedo, both of which have the popular flush side, straight line effect 


found on many ears is provided with a “cowl,” or 
short hood, that projects horizontally toward the rear 
and supplements the fore doors in inclosing the driver’s 
section and eliminating ankle draughts and the ac- 
cumulation of dust and dirt. 

The sides of the car are made smooth by the use of 
concealed hinges on all doors and by placing the 
latches and handles either on the inside or on the top 
of the door. In addition to this freedom from projec- 
tions on the outside of the car, many manufacturers 
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The popularity of inclosed cars has led to the design 
of many forms of coupés that are controlled and driven 
from the inside. Such a car is in reality an inclosed 
runabout, and in certain models it may be obtained 
for less than a thousand dollars. One of the newest 
and most popular of these models is known as the 
“Colonial” coupé on account of its lines and general 
appearance; and its curved top, graceful side outlines, 
and small squares of plate glass forming the windows 
combine to make a car of exceedingly “snappy ” and 
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_“ The Easiest Riding Car In The World” 








ee its worth from the standpoint of 
reliable, unfailing daily service in all 
seasons, or measure it by the luxury of its de- 
lightful, quiet smoothness of operation, the 


Marmon offers you more value for your in- 
vestment than any other car in the world. 


It is manufactured complete in this great factory. 
Could you see the completeness of this organization— 
could you watch each step of its making—the designing, 
the pattern making, the moulding of iron, aluminum, 
brass and bronze castings, the forging, the making of 
special tools, jigs and fixtures for making the parts 
interchangeable and accurate, the machining, the 
building of motors, axles, chassis and bodies, the 
finishing, the painstaking care and thoroughness with 
which every part is tested and inspected—then you 
would realize what stands back of Marmon superiority. 


Marmon cars are made on one chassis; five pas- 
senger Touring Car, four passenger Suburban, 
Roadster for two or three passengers—$2750, 
seven passenger Limousine—$4000, Landaulet— 
$4100. Full information and specifications will 
be sent on request. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS (ESTABLISHED 1851) INDIANA 


SIXTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURING 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST FLOUR MILLING MACHINERY 





The World’s 


Greatest Victories 


The Marmon won The Inter- 
national Sweepstakes Race— 
the greatest contest the world 
has ever known—on May 3oth, 
1911, covering 500 miles in 402 
minutes, 8 seconds, at the 
record-breaking speed of 74.61 
miles per hour, and defeating 
such cars as three Italian 
Fiats, two German Benz, the 
German Mercedes, the Alco, 
two Loziers, and others, in all 
a field of 44, the greatest 
gathering of representative 
cars of Europe and America 
ever entered in one event. 


The records of the Marmon 
during its entire career make 
a wonderfully consistent show- 
ing as the winner of the major- 
ity of all the greatest, longest 
and most important speedway 
events, most of them without 
a stop. aa 

On the road the Marmon has 
won many honors. In the 
Minneapolis-Helena Road 
Tour, 1911, it was the only 
registered stock touring car to 
finish the strenuous 1461-mile 
endurance test with a perfect 
score—winning the magnifi- 
cent Journal Trophy. 


A booklet—‘‘International 
Champion”—containing a 
stirring, illustrated narrative 
of the 5o0-mile Race and ac- 
counts of the winning of the 
Marmon’s Great List of Vic- 
tories, will be sent on request. 




















attractive appearance. The majority of coupés have 
only one seat and consequently accommodate but two 
persons, but there are some designs of ‘ double” 
coupés which are capable of seating three or four 
persons in addition to the driver. 

It is not alone in design, material, and workman- 
ship that the purchaser of a car to-day obtains the 
full value from his investment. Complete equipment 
is a large factor in enabling the buyer to “ get his 
money’s worth,” and the saying that “the luxury of 
yesterday is the necessity of to-day ” was never more 
truly illustraced than in the case of motor-car acces- 
sories and attachments. A few tools and a couple of 
oil lamps were formerly the only accessories that were 
furnished with a car, and even an attachment as 
necessary as a top would cost in the neighborhood of 
hundred dollars additional. To-day, however, we 
find the ear literally “fully equipped” as we buy it, 
and in this equipment are included, besides the oil- 
lamps and tools, a folding-top and slip-cover, a wind 
shield, acetylene head-lights, and either a generator 
or gas-tank, and, in many instances, a speedometer, 
and various forms of leather tire-cases. But 
more important, even, than these accessories, is the 
magneto with which practically every car, no matter 
what the price, is now equipped, and the six-hundred- 
dollar runabout of to-day is provided with as reliable 
ignition as was its six-thousand-dollar predecessor of 
a few years ago. But many of the manufacturers of 
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the more expensive cars do not stop with providing 
the above-mentioned equipment, but include with their 
models a complete electric-lighting system. Thus the 
electrically-lighted car will be found in greater num- 
bers this year than ever before, and the ease with 
which a dynamo driven by the motor can be attached 
to almost any type of machine renders this modern 
accessory available for use on even the older models 
of automobiles. 

And as a climax to the 1912 “ completely equipped ” 
ear, many manufacturers are offering self-starters as 
a part of their new models. Cars equipped with self- 
starters have been before the public for severa! years, 
but it was not until this season that they have been 
featured by. more than one or two manufacturers. 
While many manufacturers still prefer the reliability 


of the hand crank, thousands of cars this season will 
be regularly provided with the automatic starter, and 


consequently 1912 may be called a bona-fide self-starter 
year. Some of these self-starters operate by means 
of compressed air which is admitted to the various 
cylinders through a revolving valve, or distributer, as 
long as the controlling handle on the dash is held in 
a certain position. The compressed-air tank is kept 
filled either by a pump driven by the motor or by a 
pipe connected with one of the cylinders and receiving 
au part of the force from the explosions. There are 
also many forms of electric self-starters which employ 
a dynamo driven by the motor to charge a storage 





battery. When this starter is operated, the dynamo 
becomes an electric motor deriving its current from 


the storage battery, and this serves to turn the gaso- 
line engine over a Suflicient number of times to enable 
it to run under its own impulses. In some systems, 
the same dynamo is used for ignition and lighting 
purposes as well as for operating the self-starter. A 
third type of self-starter forces a charge of acetylene 
or gasoline vapor into the cylinders by means of a 
separate pump, after which the spark is advanced 


and ignition will occur in at least one of the 
cylinders. There is still another type of self-starter 
which operates by means of a spring which has 


been “wound up” by the previous revolutions of the 
notor. 

One of the innovations which is causing consider- 
able comment is the introduction for the first time into 
this country of a sleeve-valve motor of the same type 
which has been used successfully in Europe for a few 
years. This motor has been adopted by three of the 
well-known motor-car builders of America, and _ its 
performance will be watched with interest by auto- 
mobile manufacturers and motorists in general. There 
are also several cars employing the two-cycle motor; 
but the poppet-valve, four-cycle motor is still largely 
in the majority and has been accepted as standard by 
so many manufacturers that it will probably require 
the passage of quite a number of years before it ceases 
to be in use in the majority of automobiles. 
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SOME NEW ASPECTS OF AN OLD AND INTERESTING QUESTION 
By Thaddeus S. Dayton 








HALL it be gasoline or oats? That 
is the question that more people will 
settle for themselves this year than 
ever before. The greatest of banner 
vears for automobiles is just begin- 
ning. From the best figures avail- 
abie more than 250,000 cars of all 
ye kinds will be produced in the United 
States in 1912. than 23,000 
product for 1904. There are now nearly 
automobiles in active more than 
The total expenditure for auto- 
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mobiles and their maintenance during the last ten 
vears has been over a thousand million dollars. It 


looks as though gasoline—not oats—would be the mo- 
tive power on the streets and highways by the close 
of this decade. 

The latest equine census shows that the horse is 
now not only not inereasing in numbers, but is falling 
back. There are fewer horses now than there were 
in 1900. Government figures just issued give the value 
of the automobiles produced in 1904 as $30,034,000. 
in 1909 the annual crop was appraised at $249,202,000. 
That the horse will have to go—will have to give place 
to the automobile—in the near future seems beyond 
question. He has proved too costly for modern con- 
ditions. 

The wise business man everywhere has been studying 
the gasoline and oats problem and solving it in the 





same way. aris, London, New York—all the big 
cities are saying good-by to the horse. In Paris and 
London horse-drawn omnibuses were a feature for 


years. They have almost passed out of existence now. 
Sinee 1900 the number of horses in use in these two 
cities has been decreasing at the rate of more than 


three thousand a year. In Cleveland and Detroit, two 
great centers of the automobile industry, the motor- 
car is even farther ahead than in New York. In Cleve- 
land there are two motor vehicles to every one drawn 
by horses; in Detroit the proportion is two and one- 
half to one. This includes all sorts of vehicles, and 
the count was made in places where much heavy truck- 
ing was being done. In New York City one pleasant 
November afternoon two men stationed themselves at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Fortieth Street and 
counted every vehicle that passed in a half-hour. The 
pleasure cars outnumbered the carriages by 163 to 1. 
Ten years ago the result of such a tabulation would 
been almost the reverse. Horses are now so 
searce on Fifth Avenue that people comment on them 
as curiosities. 

Many persons who have studied the case of the 
auto vs. the horse are of the opinion that within ten 
years the use of horses will be forbidden upon the 
streets in the congested parts of cities. One of these 
experts assert that by 1920 not a horse will be allowed 
south of Fourteenth Street on Manhattan Island. An- 
other authority says that to-day the horse is hamper- 
ing business in all the crowded delivery sections of 
cities and that horse-drawn vehicles take up so much 
room that in New York City alone, if the horse were 
done away with, three hundred miles of streets could 
be saved. 

There is just so much roadway in every city. In 
New York the municipality has been widening many 
of the great thoroughfares so as to give more room 
for the vehicles. A horse-drawn wagon takes up al- 
most twice the space occupied by a motor-car and does 
not move one-third as fast. The slower vehicle sets 
the pace of the stream of traffic. There are about 


have 


one hundred and fifty thousand truck-horses in service 
every day in New York. Hitch these to their wagons 
and they would make a column more than five hundred 
niles long. 

All lovers of the horse will be glad to see him 
banished from the city streets, especially during the 
torrid weather. In every large city last summer dur- 
ing the hot weather horses died by thousands. This 
tragedy is enacted every summer. Winter, with its 
slippery pavements, is almost as bad. Every snow 
or sleet storm takes its toll of broken bones and suf- 
fering that is only ended by a revolver shot. 

It is all a question of dollars and cents, this gas 
line or oats proposition. Even with an ordinary pleas- 
ure automobile it simmers down to that. Tests have 
shown that the balance is in favor of the motor-ear 
just as it is in the case of the heavier vehicles that 
do the truck-horse work. A six days’ trial, for pur- 
poses of comparison, was made not long ago. The 
automobile ran four hundred and fifty-seven miles 
in that time at a cost of one and one-half cents per 
passenger per mile. Depreciation was charged in this 
cost, too. With a horse and buggy the distance cov- 
ered in the six days was one hundred and ninety-seven 
miles and the cost was nearly two cents per passenger 
per mile. 

The automobile is no longer classed as a luxury: it 
passed beyond that stage several years ago. It is 
acknowledged to be one of the greatest time-savers in 
the world. Utility and pleasure are now combined in 
the employment of every passenger car that is in use. 
The passenger car gives those who travel by road more 
time for pleasure and greater zest for its enjoyment. 
It is a cure for many ills and a preventive of many 
more. 























A REVERSAL OF TWO TRADITIONAL ROLES. THE 


HORSE IS 


“GET AN AUTO!” 


AT THE SNOW-COVERED ROAD 
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BALKING AND THE 


AUTOMOBILE HAS 


BEEN CALLED IN TO PERSUADE HIM 
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No hill oo steep 
No sand too deep 






You can see 
the superb value 
in Jackson cars. 






You see it in their size—their power—the ease with which 
they ride. 


In the instant and willing response of their powerful motors 
—in their ability to cope with a difficult situation. 


Fifty horsepower—which usually means $3000 or more— 
is yours in the Jackson “52” for $1800, supplemented 
by the long wheelbase (124 inches) and the big 
wheels and tires (36 x 4 inches) so necessary to com- 
fort in a high-powered car. 


Instead of the 30 horsepower that a price of $1500 has 
always implied —40 horsepower in the Jackson “42” 
at that price; with wheelbase of 118 inches; 34x 4 
inch tires ; and complete equipment of top, windshield, 
gas tank, lamps, etc. 


And in the Jackson “32’’—our $1 100 car—30 horsepower, 
32 inch wheels, 110 inch wheelbase. Of the same 
high quality, in every detail, as the larger Jacksons. 





Full elliptic springs, instead of the usual half or three quarter 
elliptic, on every Jackson car—simply another proof 
of the value already apparent. 


A generosity of power and size and riding ease that, as a 
tule, is the especial attribute of the costliest cars. 


And back of it all a progressive experience of more than 
ten years in the manufacture of good automobiles. 


All we ask you to do is to go to the Jackson dealer and 
confirm what we have told you. 


Let us send you our complete 
catalog, illustrated in two colors. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
1205 E. Main St. Jackson, Mich. 


Jackson cars exhibited in space No. 111, on the elevated plat- 
form—Madison Square Garden Show, New York, January 6-13. 
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Model 52 (below) $1800 
Fifty horsepower, 4 cylinder motor; 124 
inch wheelbase ; full elliptic springs, front 
and rear; 36 inch wheels. Extra roomy 
five-passenger body. Price includes de- 
mountable rims, gas tank, horn, tools, etc. 








Model Forty-two— $1500 

Forty horsepower, four cylinder mo- 
tor; 118 inch wheelbase ; full elliptic 
springs, front and rear; 34x4 inch 
tires. Roomy five-passenger body. 
Price includes full equipment of top, 
windshield, gas tank, etc. 


Model Thirty-two— $1100 
Thirty horsepower, four cylinder mo- 
tor; 110 inch wheelbase; 32 inch 
tires: five-passenger torpedo type, 
Gas lamgs and cil lamps, tools, etc. 


Model Twenty-eight—$1000 
Two - passenger roadster. Gasoline 
tank and luggage box at rear. Four 
cylinders, 30 H.P.; 100 inch wheel- 
base. Gas lamps and oil lamps, 
tools, etc. 


Model Twenty-six—$1100 
Two-passenger torpedo roadster. 
Gasoline tank and luggage box at 
rear. Four cylinders, 30 H.P.; 110 
inch wheelbase. Gas lamps and oil 
lamps, tools, etc. 
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Don’t Buy Tire-Worries 
With a Pleasure Car 


N ingenious tire invention has ended blow-outs, 
punctures and skidding, so that no woman 


driver need ever face tire troubles 


again. 75% 


of upkeep cost has also been eliminated. 
Yet this wonderful tire has all the resiliency, 
all the easy-riding qualities of the properly-inflated 


pneumatic tire. 
This resiliency 
means of double-treads, 


has been accomplished by 
undercut sides, slantwise 
bridges and ‘secret-processed rubber 


Note in the 


illustration below how the supports give, like the 


air in pneumatic tires 
and rough spots. 





thus absorbing 


all ruts 


Note, also, the improved notched treads, which 
effectually end all dangerous skidding 
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Unusually Popular 


Seventeen manufacturers: of 
pleasure cars, who make 95° of 
all electric cars in the United 
States, now equip their machines 
with Motz Cushion Tires. They 
do this to make their cars not 
only easy-riding but trouble-proof. 


These 
manufac- 
turers have 
made the 
further dis- 
coverythat 
Motz Tires 
possess 
the highest 

They are 





A—Shows doud/e, note che dl treads. 
K—Shows u 
C—Shows slantwise bridges 
D—Shows absorbing means when 


passing over an ot 





degree of efficiency. 
power-savers. They are equal in 
efficiency to the highest - grade 
pneumatic tire. 


Demand Increased 500‘; 


The demand for Motz Cushion 


Tires continues to grow at a 
tremendous rate. In 1910 it 


was 16 times that of the previous 
year; the year 1911 will show an 
increase of 500°, over 1910. 
Thus does the public show its 
appreciation of a really trouble- 
proof, resilient tire. 


Guaranteed 10,000 
Miles—2 Years 


Few pneumatic tires last over 
3,000 miles; Motz Cushion Tires 
are guaranteed for 10,000 miles 
—2 years. The average life of 
the Motz Cushion Tire in Chicago 
is about 14,000 miles; in Detroit 
19,000. Some have gone 24,000 
miles without a single repair. 
So the Motz Cushion Tire is the 
economy tire, as well as the trouble- 
proof tire. 


Easy to Apply 


No trouble to put on Motz 
Cushion Tires — no removing 
wheels, or anything of that sort. 
Fer Motz Cushion Tires are 
quick-detachable. They fit any 
universal clincher or demounta- 
ble rim. 


Write for Further Facts 


May we send you our latest 
Booklet, including letters from 
owners of pleasure cars who have 
found Motz Cushion Tires trouble- 
proof, resilient and economical ? 
Postal brings full information. 
Please ask for Booklet 143. 


THE MOTZ TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Main Offices and Factories, en, om 





NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


1737 Broadway 
"2023 Michigan Avenue 


—— = BRANCHES- ——— 





999 ‘enon Avenue 
409 East 15th Street 


DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY 


We Also Manufacture Solid and Cushion Tires for Commercial Cars 
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The Novice and His First 
Automobile 


By K. P. DRYSDALE 


Some features which purchasers will 
do well to consider 


THE man who decides to purchase a 
motor-car, particularly if it be his first 
experience, has a somewhat perplexing 
problem to solve. A hundred or more 
different makes and types are offered for 
his consideration, and every salesman has 
just the car he ought to buy. 

To the first purchaser any automobile is 
an automobile. He sees all makes and 
kinds and sizes, varying in price from a 
few hundred to several thousand dollars. 
They all go skimming about and appear 
to be carrying their occupants along 
smoothly. So far as he can see, they 
all run all right. His first desire is 
simply to own an automobile—something 
to ride in. 

But after he has had his car a while 
he begins to be more critical. He begins 
to notice the existence and absence of 
things he had not thought of before. 

He may find it a hard job to crank 
and start his car, while some other car 
can be started with ease or perhaps may 
have an automatic starter. 

He may find that it requires about all 
his strength to “ push out” the clutch or 
to “put on the brakes,” while in some 
other car only a slight pressure of the 
foot is all that is necessary. 

He may find that his car starts with a 
jerk and a lunge, while some other car 
moves off with a smoothness of an ocean 
liner. 

He may find that his car is hard to 
steer, hard to keep in the road, while some 
other car seems almost to steer itself. 





K. P. Drysdale 


He may find in a few months that the 
wear on the steering-gear permits ex- 
cessive play or lost motion, making steer- 
ing uncertain and unsafe, and that there 
is no provision made for taking up that 
lost motion, while in some other car such 
danger is not possible. 

He may find that the changing of gears 
is accompanied by a crash and a grind, 
whiie in some other car the change is 
hardly perceptible. 

He may find that his car runs smoothly 
and quietly when new, but soon hecomes 
noisy and shakes and rattles because it 
has no means for adjustments to take up 
wear, while some other car, after months 
and years of use, runs just as smoothly 
and quietly when new. 

He may find that he can get only eight 
to ten miles on a gallon of gasoline, while 
with some other car the mileage runs from 
sixty to eighty per cent. greater. 

He may find, after a few months or 
even a few weeks, that his engine is losing 
power. On the other hand, “he sees. cars 
which not only retain their original power, 
but actually improve. 

He may find in a few months that the 
finish fades, cracks, blisters, and peels off, 
while some other car retains its new and 
fresh appearance for two or three years 
or more. 

He may find that to keep his car in 
running order he must be continually 
tinkering with one part or another, while 
the user of some other car seldom has oc- 
casion to open the tool-kit. 

He may find that his engine heats and 
the water boils, while the engine in some 
other car never overheats. 

He may find, after a few months’ run- 
ning, that the engine bearings have worn, 
that no provision at all has been made 
for adjusting them. Or he may find that 
even though adjustments are provided the 
engine has practically to be taken down 
to get at them, while with some other 
car these bearings are readily accessible 
and it is the work of but a few minutes 
to adjust them. 

He may find that his car emits volumes 
of smoke which becomes extremely ob- 








noxious to other motorists and to pedes- 
trians; that his engine, and especially 
spark-plugs, must be cleaned every few 
weeks, while some other car with the right 
kind of lubricating system emits no smoke 
at all and runs for months and frequently 
a year or, two without even having the 
spark-plug removed. 

He may find that when his car needs 
attention from time to time the dealer 
from whom he purchased it is not familiar 
with its construction or has not the facili- 
ties. equipment, and organization to afford 
the needed aid, while dealers in other cars 
are always, “on the job” to render any 
service required. 

He may find when he wants to replace 
some parts that the new ones will not fit 
without alterations, while in some other 
car the parts are perfectly standardized 
and interchangeable, or he may find that 
the maker of his car has gone-out of busi- 
ness and that he cannot get *them at all. 
Again, he may find that the supposed 
maker of his car was not the maker at 
all, but merely assembled the car from 
parts bought indiscriminately here and 
there and everywhere, and that the maker 
of the parts is no longer making them 
and that the assembler of the car has not 
the equipment to make them. With a car 
produced by a_ substantial automobile 
manufacturer the probability of such dif- 
ficulties and annoyances is obviated. 

He may find at the end of a year or 
two that his car has cost him as much 
to keep going as was its original cost 
price, while some other car continues to 
run year after year with only minor ad- 
justments and replacements here and 
there and is still in almost as good con- 
dition as when new. 

He may find after a year or so that his 
car has become so unsatisfactory gen- 
erally that he is glad to get rid of it, 
and when he does he finds that he can get 
only a small portion of its original cost, 
while in some other cars the depreciation 
is comparatively small. 

These differences in 
largely matters of design and manufac- 
ture. Ability in both lines is at a 
premium in the motor-car business. The 
result is that many motor-cars to-day are 
in reality but little advanced over the 
embryonic ideas of a dozen years ago. 

On the other hand, there is the maker 
who has founded his business on certain 
principles which were successful, and his 
present product is simply an evolution 
and perfection of those basic principles. 

Before investing his money, the pur- 
chaser should avail himself of every op- 
portunity to investigate thoroughly such 
cars as he may have under consideration. 
He should make close inquiry among pres- 
ent users of such cars, inquiring specifical- 
ly concerning those features which may 
make the car satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory, according to his individual 
preferences and requirements. 


motor-cars are 
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20 Years’ Slavery— How She Got 
Freedom. 


A dyspepsia veteran who writes from one 
of England’s charming rural homes to tell 
how she won victory in her 20 years’ fight, 
naturally exults in her triumph — the 
tea and coffee habit: 

, “I feel it a duty to tell you,” she aa 
“how much good Postum has done me. 
I am grateful, but also desire to let others 
who may be suffering as I did, know of the 
delightful method by which I was relieved. 

“T had suffered for 20 years from 
dyspepsia and the giddiness that usually 
accompanies that painful ailment, and 
which frequently prostrated me. I ‘never 
drank much coffee, and cocoa and even 
milk did not agree with my impaired di- 
gestion, so I used tea, exclusively, till about 
a year ago, when I found in a package of 
Grape-Nuts the little book, ‘The Road to 
Wellville.’ 

“After a careful reading of the booklet 
I was curious to try Postum and sent for a 
pac kage. I enjoyed it from the first, and 

at once gave up tea in its favor. 

“T began to feel better very soon. My 
giddiness left me after the first few days’ 
use of Postum, and my stomach became 
stronger so rapidly that it was not long 
till I was able (as I still am) to take milk 
and many other articles of food of which 
I was formerly compelled to deny myself. 
I have proved the truth of your statement 
that Postum ‘makes good, red biood.’ 

“T have become very enthusiastic over 
the merits of my new table beverage, and 
during the past few months have con- 
ducted a Postum propaganda among my 
neighbors which has brought benefit to 
many, and I shall continue to tell my 
friends | of the ‘better way,’ in which I 
rejoice.’ Name given by Postum “Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. +*, 
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The Skeleton Mast on Warships 


As a result of target practice by the navy 
at long ranges, and ‘the firing at the old San 
Marcos by the battleship De laware, there is 
to be a marked change in future war vessels 
built by the U nited States. This change 
will consist in the abandonment of the fire- 
control masts in pairs, as seen upon the 
latest vessels of the navy. The present 
masts, one hundred and twenty feet high, 
and from thirty to forty feet in diameter 
at the base, are regarded now by naval ex- 
perts as offering altogether too large a tar- 
get for the enemy, and presenting, in addi- 
tion, several disadvantages in actual battle. 
The tests which were made with the first 
skeleton mast on the monitor Florida sev- 
eral years ago are no longer regarded as 
conclusive, as only one 12-inch projectile 
was fired at the mast at that time. In 
reality shots would come by the score 
through this structure in actual warfare, 
and ordnance experts now agree, ii: view 
of new conditions, that the mast could not 
withstand the effect. of this fire. Con- 
sequently the value of the mast is only for 
the beginning of an action. As soon as the 
battle is under way it is calculated that 
more substantial means of conducting the 
fire-control system, from behind armored 
stations, for instance, must be followed out. 
Ordnance experts likewise claim that the 
skeleton masts as now constructed offer a 
means of exploding high-explosive shells 
striking them, thereby bringing down on 
the ship a rain of hostile fire, which other- 
wise would not be felt. Tt is expl: uined that 
the masts are so large that they would not 
only explode shells striking them directly, 
but shells ricochetting up from the water 
and hitting any part of the structure. In 
this connection it might not be amiss to 
recall that during the Russo-Japanese War 
high-explosive shells fired by the Japanese 
warships exploded at the slightest contact. 
In the event of the skeleton mast being 
shot to pieces, the tangled wreckage, it is 
contended, would be so strewn about. the 
vessel that the turrets and other necessary 
apparatus might be badly handicapped, or 
even put out “of commission, 

So, after a few years’ trial of the skeleton 
masts, they are to be abandoned, though 
it is not held by the naval experts ‘that the 
mast as an invention has been a failure. It 
is regarded as greatly superior to the old 
steel mast; but the advance in naval gun- 
nery, and the new methods made necess: ry 
by effective firing at long ranges, have 
necessitated a still further change. So the 
new sea-fighters are to have an improved 
system of fire-control, and only one, in- 
stead of two, of the military skeleton masts. 
For the purpose of conducting battle in the 
event of this mast being shot aws ay, the 
warships are to have two heavily armored 
fire-control stations, placed low down fore 
and aft, and fashioned after the late models 
seen in the British navy. The present plan 
is for one skeleton mast of frailer construc- 
tion and lesser size than formerly. This 
scheme will be carried out on the next two 
battleships to be built, while the vessels 
now carrying two skeleton masts will have 
one removed and have constructed aboard 
the protected fire-control stations fore and 
aft. 





Making a Needle “Swim” 


EvEN a solid rod of iron may be made 
to float provided it is small enough. Take 
a fine needle, wipe it with an oily rag, but 
do not leave any visible trace of oil on it, 
and then lay it gently on the surface of 
water in a basin. It will float and con- 
tinue to float for some little time. 

The cause of this is the fact that a 
quantity of air adheres to the needle 
sufficient to buoy it up. Moreover, as the 
cohesion between the particles of water is 
considerable, and as water has no attrac- 
tion for a perfectly dry piece of steel, the 
cohesion of the water is greater than the 
weight of the metal; and so the latter is 
supported. 

In the same way insects are enabled to 
walk upon the water. The hairs on the 
end of their feet inclose an amount of air 
that enables them to float. As each foot 
is put down, it forms a sort of cup-like 
depression in the water, and the liquid 
thus displaced is sufficient to float the 
insect. 





Flowers Have Eyes 


MANY common garden and wild flowers 
—the nasturtium, begonia, clover, wood 
sorrel, and bluebell among others—pos- 
sess eyes on their leaves. Moreover, these 
eyes, in their principle of construction, re- 
semble those of animals. They consist of 
minute protuberances filled with 4 trans- 
parent, gummy substance, which focuses 
the rays of light on a sensitive patch of 
tissue. The nasturtium has thousands of 
such eyes on its leaves, and these form as 
many images of the surrounding objects. 
While flowers have eyes , however, it does 
not follow that they can see. It is not 
known whether or not the sense impres- 
sions are transmitted to some nerve cen- 
_ corresponding to the brain of ani- 
mais. 
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_For’ ‘every Motorist . 
S)EALIZING that. Good ‘Common 


Senge counts just:‘as much in buy- 
ing tires as it does i in Other ‘Things, I am 
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Where do men of affairs turn 
when they want the best that 
literature, art and science offer P 


1. RAISED DOUGHNUTS Where is the best place to tell the 
here are those who eve that of all the pastry 


mad, doughnuts tae the lad Chien lie the story of your product if you want 


with fine flavor, use 


BORDEN'S EAGLE BRAND to reach consumers who respond 


CONDENSED MILK . 
ECIPE—Dilute six tablespoonfuls Borden’s Con- to the best-is-the-cheapest argu- 


Pose Milk with one and two-thirds cups water; scald; 

add = pe pegete ages butter, and stand aside 

to coo) alf acake compressed yeast dissolved in m 

one-half cup luke-warm water, four tablespoonfuls sugar ent a W O can a or to u 

and enough flour to make a batter; beat well, cover, and 

stand ina eos warm place overnight, In the . e 

morning stir in three well-beaten eggs, add a pinch of 

salt and sufficient flour to make a soft dough; knead any Ing rom t t = 

lightly, cover, and let rise; when light, take out about 00 S O € I : 
half the dough, roll, cutinto dough- si s 
nuts witha large round cutter, and P t. t b P 
let stand half an hour before frying es rl ce au omo 1 e e 


in smoking hot fat, 
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Rauch & Lang Electrics 


on Exhibit at the 


Waldorf-Astoria 


“ Turkish Room”’ 




















From January 6th to 15th, in New York, 
during the National Automobile Show, our cars 
will be shown at the Waldorf-Astoria, in the 
comfortable "Turkish Room." 


Readers of this announcement who are in New York 
at that time are cordially urged to inspect them. 
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Five Important 


HE New Model No. 5 Royal New Features of 


comes to you with the uncondi- 

tional guarantee that it will do 
highest grade work for a longer time 
at less upkeep expense than machines 
usually listed 33% per cent. higher 
in price! 

Think what that announcement means to type- 
writer users! Here you have typewriter insurance 
—something you have never before been able to 
buy—and this insurance costs you nothing; in fact, 
it saves you money! 

With this big money saving you deal with an 
organization that is willing to stake unlimited re- 
sources on its claims and on its machine. These 
are the powerful facts that have led large concerns 
everywhere — railroads, insurance companies, big 
corporations and important departments of the U.S. 
Government—to adopt the Royal. For the same 
reason YOU should at least investigate it—and by 
all means read the details of the new improvements. 


Write today for “The Royal Book”’ 


An extraordinary book of facts about typewriter service 
—what it should be, what it should cost, how to get the 
best. It tells you why the Royal is the money saving 
typewriter of today—both in initial cost and in economy 
of operation. Dov’t fail to get this book. 


The Royal sells for $75, everything included—no extras 
. No matter where you are, we 
Free Demonstration have a branch nearby to dem- 
onstrate a Royal in your office, free of all obligation. Drop a 
note to New York office and you will receive prompt attention. 
Room 73, Royal 


This unusual exhibit itself is interesting and it exhibits 
_an unusual car. 
























The Rauch & Lang meets every requirement of most 
people’s definition of the word "correct." 


Call at the Waldorf-Astoria between January 6th 


and 15th, and see if it doesn’t meet yours. 


THE RAUCH & LANG 
CARRIAGE COMPANY 
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Hinged Paper Fingers 





Additional exhib- 
its at our New York 
Branch Showroom, 
Broadway and 5&th 
Street. 

Exide Battery 
standard equipment. 
Special Electric 
Pneumatic or Motz 
High-Efficiency 
Cushion Tires op- 
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of 
best quality for a greater 
length of time at less ex- 
pense for than 
any other typewriter, 
regardless of price. 
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By Franklin Escher 
THE HADLEY REPORT’S BEARING ON RAILROAD INVESTMENTS 









Se BVUIERE is no place in the | country) Mr. Taft was able to secure his | standpoint, at any rate, the report’s most | industry can the needed capital be ob- 
GeKs bAPworld where news is as | services as head of the commission. And | important feature. There is no doubt | tained. A reasonable return, the report 
each of the other four members was a | that the idea that the railroads are over- | defines as “one which under honest ac- 


man of the same high standing—each a 
recognized authority in the railway 
world. It was not, therefore, as though 


tT Vecsser’ sought for as in 
a Ca Wall Street. There is no 


Neel place in the world where the 
KX <i 


eK importance of some big hap- 


capitalized and ought to be allowed to 
charge only such freight rates as will 
allow a reasonable return on the actual 


counting and responsible management will 
attract the amount of investors’ money 
needed for the development of our rail- 
road facilities.” More than this is de- 
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pening is soe likely to be misjudged. That 
was proved again recently when the com- 
mission appointed to look into questions 
pertaining to the issue of railroad securi- 
ties put in its report. Wall Street got 
the report, glanced over the news-agencies’ 
hasty digests, pronounced it not unsatis- 
factory—and let it go at that. And yet. 
Without question, from the standpoint of 
the railroads and the army of railroad 
stockholders all over the country, the 
report of the Hadley Commission is the 
most important thing that has happened 
in vears—far more important, for ex- 
ample, than the freight-rate decision of 
last) February, about which a hundred 
times as much was said and written. 

We have had commissions to look into 
and commissions to look into that 
during the past couple of vears until we 
are sick and tired of them and their re 
ports, but this Railroad Seeurities Com- 
mission is, as might be said, * something 
else again.” Back in the summer of 1910 
when the President was trying to put 
through his railroad bill, that part of it 
dealing with Federal control of new 
security issues met with such determined 
opposition on the floor of the Senate that 
Mr. Taft consented to leave it out of the 
bill and appoint a commission to go into 
the matter and report on the facts. The 
commission appointed was no “ lame- 
duck * nor “ personal-publicity ” preposi- 
tion. Through his friendship for Presi- 
dent Hadley of Yale (acknowledged one 
of the greatest railway experts in- the 
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some notoriety-seeking Congressman 
got) himself appointed chairman of an 
“investigating committee.” It was a case 
of a question of the greatest moment to 
every security-owner in the country being 
thoroughly gone into by a commission of 
experts. without legislative authority, it 
ix true, but with more than a chance that 
their recommendations would be enacted 
into law. 

Five things stand out prominently in 
the report. The commission, in the first 
place, states definitely its findings with 
regard to what ought to be done about 
making a physical valuation of the rail- 
roads, and how far such physical valua- 
tion ought to bear upon freight rates. 
The question of new capital needed by 
the railroads is then gone into, and a 
definition given of what constitutes a 
* reasonable return” on railroad stocks. 
Thirdly, the holding of the stocks of one 
road by another is discussed, and recom- 
mendations made as to what can be done 
to cheek abuses growing out of inter- 
corporate holdings. After that. the mat- 
ter of the price at which a railroad may 


sell its securities is taken up. Lastly, 
there is discussed the advisability of 
direct Federal supervision of new issues 


and the possibility of having the rail- 
roads incorporate under Federal charters. 

Because of the ery for a physical valua- 
tion of the railroads which has gone up 
from all over the country during the past 
year or so, what the commission has to 
say on this point is, from the investor’s 
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capital invested, has made a good deal of 
headway. From all sides we have heard 
this demand that a physical valuation of 
the railways be made—that is, that the 
exact amount of capital invested in rail- 
way properties be ascertained—and that 
freight rates be adjusted accordingly. It 
is something which has given railway 
men, even those who know that their 
property is conservatively capitalized, 
no little anxiety. It is something which 
has lowered the market value of even the 
soundest railroad securities by a good 
many points. 

Most reassuring, therefore, is the com- 
mission’s finding that any wholesale 
physical valuation of the railroads with 
a view to scaling down existing securities 
is “clearly out of the question.” “ Apart 
from the obvious constitutional difticul- 
ties of such a course,” runs the report, 
“considerations of public expediency of 
themselves forbid it.” The indirect loss 
from the withdrawal of confidence in 
American railroad investments, it is 
pointed out, would be immeasurable. 
Such a readjustment, furthermore, would 
become archaic almost from the outset 
“because an adjustment of securities 
based upon the values of to-day might 
be totally erroneous to-morrow.” 

The second great point brought out in 
the report is that the railroads need very 
large amounts of new capital to develop 
their facilities, and that only by allowing 
money invested in railroads to earn as 
much as money invested in other lines of 





elared to be an unnecessary burden on 
the community; less than this, a cheek to 
railroad construction and the develop- 
ment of traffic. 

Little of that kind of talk has-been 
heard for a good while. It has all been 
the other way around, with the railroads 
aceused of making altogether too much 
money and making it at the expense of 
the shippers and the general public. Very 
general, indeed, has become the idea that 


from now on the railroads will be 
allowed to earn only about so-and-so- 
much, and that should earnings show 
a tendency to go above that amount 
freight rates would be lowered. Many 


an investor has sold his holdings of rail- 
road shares during the past year on the 
idea that he doesn’t want his money in- 
vested in stocks whose earning power is 
limited by law. 

So to limit earning power, is, in the 
opinion of this commission of experts, 
absolutely wrong. “No attempt should 
be made by statute,” says the report, * to 
limit railroad profits to a fixed percent- 
age, or to treat a high cash dividend as 
necessarily indicating extortion.” To try 
to control rates by arbitrarily limiting 
profits, it is pointed out, is to put the 
manager who makes his profit by effici- 
ency and*economy on the same level as 
the one who tries to accomplish the same 
result through extortionate charges. As 
long as a railroad’s rates are fair and 
reasonable, let it go ahead and make all 
































the money it can and pay such dividends 
as it sees fit. 

Recommendations with regard to what 
is to be done about the holding of shares 
in one railroad by another constitute the 
third feature of the report. Very frankly 
does the commission discuss the evils 
arising out of the present system. Very 
openly does it declare against any 
further stimulus to these inter-corporate 
holdings. But however wrong it may 
have been for the railroads to buy each 
other’s stock for purposes of control, 
what has been done has been done and 
cannot now be changed. The egg cannot 
be unscrambled. Any disturbance but a 
voluntary one of the existing amounts or 
status of bonds or stocks validly issued 
is “clearly inadmissible.” 

At the same time, this tendency on the 
part of railroads to get control of one an- 
other is, in the commission’s opinion, a 
very serious matter, and something which 
needs to be curbed. The existing order 
of things cannot, it is true, be interfered 
with, but legislation can prevent its be- 


coming more general. To that end, 
several recommendations are made. In 


the first place it is pointed out that if a 
railroad company is allowed to build the 
necessary lines in other States for the 
handling of interstate business, one fruit- 
ful reason for inter-corporate holdings 
will be done away with. In the second place 
it is proposed that there be put into force 
full requirements of publicity regarding 
the purchase of stock in other companies, 
with disclosure of whatever interest 
directors may have in the transaction. 
In the third place it is proposed that any 
company which has purchased a majority 
of the stock of any existing road may 
properly be required to buy the minority 
stock at the same price. It is urged, 
finally, that the purchase of less than a 
majority of the stock of one line by an- 
other be discountenanced and as far as 
possible prohibited. 

At what price shall a railroad sell new 
stock ?—that is the fourth point of in- 
terest to investors discussed in the com- 
mission’s report. If a road’s shares are 
selling, say, at 150, ought that road be 
allowed to offer new shares to stock- 
holders at par? If a road can’t get par 
for new stock it wants to issue, on the 
other hand, ought it to be allowed to sell 
the new stock at ninety or fifty or what- 
ever it will bring? 

Very clear and definite are the com- 
mission’s findings on these points. No 
restriction, it is stated, ought to be placed 
upon the issue of new stock to share- 
holders at or above par, even though the 
price received be less than the market- 
price quoted for the old shares. There 
are two reasons why. In the first place, 
experience, notably that of Massachusetts, 
has shown that the attempt to recognize 
a stock-exchange quotation for the old 
shares as the basis of the price for the 
new, has hampered the investment of 
capital and distinctly interfered with the 
development of facilities. It is pointed 
out, in the second place, that to compel 
the sale of new stock at a price above par 
is to imply a certain warrant that this 
value, thus publicly fixed, will be main- 
tained in the future on the old stock as 
well as the new. Neither the Federal 
government nor any State, naturally, has 
any right to guarantee the price of a 
stock. 

As to whether a railroad ‘should be 
allowed to sell stock below par, the com- 
mission finds that it should. It is bad 
practice, of course, but certainly prefer- 
able to the issue of bonds at a big dis- 
count and bearing a high rate of interest. 
The ideal way, it is declared, would be to 
issue shares without any par value at all. 
But since that will hardly come as yet 
and the weak road as well as the strong 
haz got to raise new money, the sale of 
stock for what it will bring ought not to 
be prohibited. Provision should be made, 
however, the commission recommends, for 
canceling the discount at which it has 
been necessary to sell the new shares— 
this is to be done by an annual appropria- 
tion out of earnings. 

Shall the Federal government step in 
and regulate issues of new securities by 
the railroads?—that is the final great 
question discussed in the report. And 
very clear again are the commission’s 
findings. The time for Federal regula- 
tion, it is declared, has not yet come. 
The extent of the government’s authority 
is not clearly enough defined, and will 
remain indefinite until determined by the 
Supreme Court. To attempt to substi- 
tute Federal for State regulation would 
be premature. To superimpose Federal 
upon State regulation would be to bring 
about a condition of confusion worse con- 
founded. 

Eventually, it is plainly to be read be- 
tween the lines, the commission believes 
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that we shall come to Federal incorpora- 
tion. In the mean time, a law requiring 
the fullest publicity is urged. Let every 
railroad which issues new securities be 
required to furnish the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with a full statement 
of the details of the issue, the amount of 
the proceeds, and the purposes for which 
the proceeds are to be used. In such pub- 
licity, Mr. Hadley and his associates con- 
sider, lies the investor’s greatest safe- 
guard. 

Conservative and construective—that 
pretty well describes the report of the 
Railroad Securities Commission. Just be- 
cause the system we have at present isn’t 
perfect, don’t let us tear it to pieces. In- 
stead of doing that, let us strengthen it 
where it is weak and build it up along 
right lines from now on. 





A Gaucho Tracker 


Tue Gauchos of the South-American 
pampas are of mixed Indian and Spanish 
blood. Among them the tracker holds a 
high place, for his instinet in tracking 
men and beasts makes him indispensable. 
Some of his achievements would seem 
wonderful even to the American Indian 
and our old-time guides of the plains. In 
a confused track of animals’ feet he can 
tell how many of them are laden or have 
riders. He will detect the footsteps of a 
human being or an animal and follow 
them for many miles without tiring. 

The stories told of Calibar, a noted 
tracker, illustrate the instinct and mem- 
ory of the Gaucho when hunting for his 
man. 

Once while Calibar was absent from 
home his best saddle was stolen. His wife 
carefully covered up the footmarks and 
showed them to him on his return, two 
months after the robbery. 

One afternoon, a year and a half later. 
he was passing along a street in the sub- 
urbs of a certain town, when suddenly he 
stopped and examined certain foot-prints. 
Following them he came to a house, en- 
tered it, and there found his saddle, soiled 
and torn. 

Once a criminal, under sentence of 
death, -having escaped from prison, Cali- 
bar was sent in pursuit. The fugitive, 
knowing that he would be hunted, had 
taken every precaution to leave no track, 
even to walking a long distance in a 
shallow stream. 4 

Calibar followed the stream until he 
came to a place where he saw a few drops 
of water on the grass. 

“He got.out here,” said Calibar. 

Through fields and over walls he fol- 
lowed the fugitive until he led the soldiers 
into a small vineyard. Examining the 
approaches to the house, he told the sol- 
diers they would find the criminal inside. 
They searched the premises, but could not 
find their man. 

“He is inside,’ insisted the “tracker. 
A second and more thorough search found 
the man, and the next morning he was 
shot. 





A Legend of Aluminum 


IF a certain incident in Roman history, 
as related by Pliny, be given full credence, 
then it would seem that aluminum was 
derived by means of a secret process long 
before our time. 

The story is this: During the reign of 
Tiberius there one day appeared at the 
Emperor’s palace a worker in metals who 
displayed a magnificent cup made of a 
brilliant white metal that shone like sil- 
ver. In presenting it to Tiberius the 
artificer purposely dropped it. The piece 
was so bruised by the fall that it seemed 
hopelessly ruined; but the metal-worker 
took his hammer, and, in the presence of 
the court, quickly repaired the damage. 
It was thus evident to all that the metal 
was not silver, though it presented an 
appearance as brilliant as that metal. 
Besides it was more durable and much 
lighter. 

The Emperor, so Pliny relates, interro- 
gated the metal-worker, from whom it was 
learned that the mysterious metal had 
been extracted from an argillaceous earth 
—in all probability the clay known to 
modern chemists as alumina. Tiberius 
then asked whether any one but the metal- 
worker knew of the process and received 
the reply that the secret was known only 
to the worker and Jupiter. 

The answer was unfortunate, for. rea- 
soned the Emperor, if it were possible to 
obtain such a metal from so common a 
substance as clay, would not the value 
of gold and silver be reduced? Tiberius, 
it would seem, was determined to avert 
such a catastrophe, for he commanded the 
workshops of the discoverer of the new 
metal to be destroyed and the luckless 
man himself to be decapitated so that the 
secret might die with him. 

Did the cruelty of Tiberius deprive the 
world for centuries of the use of the metal 
aluminum ? - 
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Napoleon’s Visual Telegraph 
The First Long Distance System 


Indians sent messages by means 
of signal fires, but Napoleon estab- 
lished the first permanent system 
for rapid communication. 


In place of the slow and un- 
reliable service of couriers, he 
built lines of towers extending 
to the French frontiers and sent 
messages from tower to tower by 
means of the visual telegraph. 


This device was invented in 
1793 by Claude Chappe. It was 
a semaphore. The letters and 
words were indicated by the 
position of the wooden arms; and 
the messages were received and 
relayed at the next tower, perhaps 
a dozen miles away. 


Compared to the Bell Telephone 
system of to-day the visual tele- 


graph system of Napoleon’s time 
seems a crude makeshift. It could 
not be used at night nor in thick 
weather. It was expensive in con- 
struction and operation, consider- 
ing that it was maintained solely 
for military purposes. 


Yet it was a great step ahead, 
because it made possible the trans- 
mission of messages to distant 
points without the use of the 
human messenger. 


It blazed the way for the Uni- 
versal Telephone service of the 
Bell system which provides per- 
sonal intercommunication for 
90,000,000 people and is indis- 
pensable for the industrial, com- 
mercial and social progress of 
the Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Peres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combi- 
nation label representing the old and the new labels, and 
in the old style of bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar 


insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 


According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, handed down by Mr. Justice Hughes- on May 
29th, r911, no one but the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux) is entitled to use the word CHARTREUSE 
as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their victory 
in the suit against the.Cusenier Company, representing 
M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the 


French Courts, and 


his successors, the Compagnie 


Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 

The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they 
alone, have the formula or recipe of the secret process 
employed in the manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, 


and have never parted with it. 


There is no genuine 


Chartreuse save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Sole Agents for United States. 
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Endorsed “THE BEST” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 

Mave under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire pro- 
duction sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we 

can offer them at such i 

product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 

Book sections have non-binding, di: ing gi 

finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK. Other styles and finishes at corre- 

spondingly low prices. Write for New Catalogue No. 129. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers ot Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
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TUTO HORN 


A Two Tone Electric Horn 
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Test the Tuto for 10 Days Free 
Fill out the Tuto Coupon. Take it to your 
lealer He will put a Tuto Horn on your car. 

vi ire not satisfied, return it. If there is 
t an accessory dealer in your district, send 


coupon to us 
THE DEAN ELECTRIC CO. 
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| You Need 
Sharp Spark Plugs 


BEVERY automobile user who 
wants to get home on schedule 
and have the full power of his en- 
gine all the time buys SHARP 
SPARK PLUGS. They never 
refuse to produce a spark and in- 
stantaneoug and complete combus- 
tion is created through a secondary 
combustion chamber, which no 
other plug possesses. 

SHARP SPARK PLUGS will 
stand more abuse from soot, oil and 
water than any plug on the market. 
They require no cleaning. 

Every cylinder in your engine is 
always available in any emergency 
if you we SHARP SPARK 
PLUGS. They prolong the life of 
", your car, and are GUARANTEED 

| FOR ONE YEAR FROM 

DATE OF SALE. 

GIVE THEM A 4-MONTHS’ TRIAL 

We will return your money at the 
end of the trial if you decide they are 
not the best plugs you ever used. 

Any retailer or jobber who puts in 
line of SHARP SPARK PLUGS 
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yet his money back at any time 
I eiurning what he has on hand, 
provided he is not fully satisfied they 
are the BEST plugs made 

hey come in all threads and in 
both regular and long lengths. 
_§ Mica Insulation . $1.25 
¢Porcelain . . . 1.00 


Send for interesting illustrated 





Price 


|The Sharp Spark Plug Company 
3366 BROADVIEW ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











The Morse Clarifier 


is made to fit in tube between re- 
producer and horn of any make of 
machine. It rendersthe sound loud, 


MAKES A 
PHONOGRAPH fe Itvendersthescundlovd, 

; clear, lifelike anc nates tha’ 
SOUND LIFE-LIKE Rot acnsis eatiy 


Can be inserted in a minute and is everlasting 
Send dollar bill, 
$].00 MAILED PREPAID Send dollar bil 
check at our risk. Guaranteed absolutely 
satisfactory or money refunded. 

State whether for Victor, Victor Victrola, 
Edison with rubber or metal connection, Co- 
lumbia disc or cylinder. 

Information and circular matter free. 
WORSE BROTHERS, Manufacturers and Distributers 

461 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR, GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
The Mental Pendulum 

Tue dogmatism of philosophers either 
takes account of the strong pendulum in- 
stinct in each of us or else it does not. 
But then this is precisely the case with 
so many things. Extreme and arbitrary 
statements are perhaps intended as_ the 
pull to one side, with the calculation 
that the swing back will only be so 
far as the middle course. 3ut in 
the majority of writers the pull is too 
violent a one, and it sends us to the oppo- 
site extreme, with the result that we 
agree rather less than we would have if 
we had not been yanked quite so hard. It 
requires the nicest judgment to draw the 
line in the exact place, so that all that 
is said may stand without danger of an- 
nihilating deduction. If the writer is 
stodgily conservative he seems to exhibit 
nothing but the faults of conservatism, 
and we become flightily radical. If he is 
hotly revolutionary we see not the truth 
of what he says, but the respectability of 
those things which he has discarded, and 
we stand up for them as staunchly as 
though nine-tenths of the world were not 
doing the same. <A catholic view-point 
appeals to us, but as natural broad-mind- 
edness and entirely what we would have 
said ourselves. It gives an honored place 
to our own opinion, and, though it gives 
greater emphasis to another, we ignore 
this and feel but the more firmly estab- 
lished in our comfortable rut. A certain 
violence is necessary in order to gain at- 
tention, yet a too garish coloring and we 
all exclaim, “Oh, we are not so bad as 
that. It is only extreme eases that he 
berates: we have it a little, but not by 
any means enough to make reform neces- 
sary. 

There have been a few men—William 
James was one of them—who have found 
the precise place at which to draw the 
line, and there they have, to our awe- 
struck amazement, lined it. They begin 
their arguments by telling us with great 
kindliness what all our mental reserva- 
tions are going to be on the subject under 
discussion. They point out those secret 
prejudices we hug to ourselves which en- 
able us to prove any one who does not 
agree with our carelessly collected pref- 
erences in the wrong. They refute our ob- 
jections and sympathize with our person- 
al and rather stubborn obliquities as 
things human, likely, and though not al- 
together inspiring to the possessor, still 
perfectly to be expected and capable of 
cure. So that, before more than a mere 
outline has been given of what they in- 
tend to say, we have flung out all our old 
impedimenta and stand shyly bare for 
them to make what impression on us they 
will. As his argument progresses we re- 
act as he prophesied, and so chagrined are 
we at his accurate knowledge of our proc- 
esses that we turn a deaf ear to our own 
dullness and thus achieve the miracle of 
giving more attention to a truth with 
which we are still awkward, than to an 
old dogma which we have worn to eomfort- 
able shabbiness. 


Projects of the Future 

How can people spoil the future when 
it is the only time they have in their 
power to make delightful? The past we 
know we have bungled, and the present 
we are a shade appalled to tackle, but 
the future—no one can deny that amazing 
changes may take place in the future and 
make it consummate in its perfection. 
The present is very apt to be insoluble. 
Human problems may be shirked or ex- 
changed for others, or persistently lied 
about, but they are seldom solved. Honest 
folk realize this about the present, but 
being nice as well as honest, they feel no 
need to be carping or cautious about the 
future. Things will be easier in the fu- 
ture, one will manage with more success. 
Those pleasant and unexpected happenings 
which might come to pass just as readily 
as the tiresome things that do happen 
always have such an uncommonly likely 
air when placed in the future, which 
makes it so surprising that a certain type 
of person has such a ruthless way with 
them. He pretends to know more of the 
future than others. He claims a special 
prophetic vision which enables him to see 
that all one’s plans are going to turn out 
badly. He spoils the future before it 
comes, so that, even when it proves to be 
rather nice, one’s good spirits have been 
cooled, and one mistakes it for the every- 
day present. These are the people who 
think the past, the rather distant past, 
that is, when they were young, was the 
only virtuous time; the world has rapidly 
been going to pigs and whistles ever since. 
They are both unreasonable and depress- 
ing, for, if they feel the past to have been 
good, why can they not have the same 
opinion of the future? We, on the other 
hand, share nothing but their lack of logic, 
for we, fully aware that the past was a 
regrettable muddle, still see no reason 





why the future should not be all beautiful. 
We need the future. We could not do 
without the brightness of the future as 
they do, much less of our own free will 
ruin it. It throws a little of its shimmer 
on the present, and by its borrowed light 
we pull successfully through a lot of min- 
utes we might otherwise have come crop- 
pers in. 

Is it because these other people possess 
no such backward glints that they are 
such dreary inhabitants of the present? 
It makes one suspect their past. It could 
not have been very attractive. To be 
erassly frank, they had the making of that 
too, and though they made it desirable 
we feel sure it was not until it was well 
over, when it could not longer help them 
and its sole use was as an admonishment 
to others. We will exclude them from our 
future. It is absurd to call any one either 
optimist or pessimist until it is seen how 
he considers this matter of the future. 
Those who have a penchant for the future 
have it because they are so hopeful about 
themselves. And to feel that one will 
surely improve is to have performed suc- 
cessfully the most difficult feat ever asked 
of an optimist. The charm of incidents 
to come is based on the characteristics of 
that hazy, dear person one is going to be 
when things are a little different. One 
makes mistakes now and worries over 
them and lives with them and wears them 
out, but years hence one’s home, one’s per- 
son, one’s familiars will all be harmonious 
because that different self will never blun- 
der. Why should one? The past and 
present are full of such things, and that 
should be enough. It would be a small- 
spirited person that saw oneself stupid 
always. 





Sea-coast Superstitions 

SEA-coast people, like sailors, are full 
of superstitions. Near Cape Henlopen, 
Delaware. there are some remarkable 
dunes, about which the fishermen have 
hung legends as remarkable. These dunes 
arise out of the sea, apparently without 
any cause, and advance steadily to the 
south, inexorably burying whatever comes 
in their way. 

The coast people account for them by 
the story that a pirate ship was wrecked 
on this beach in 1680, and that, when the 
drowned buccaneers were given Christian 
burial, the angry sea sent in these living 
hills of sand to punish the sacrilege. It 
is a fact that they have covered the homes 
of the people who buried the pirates, while 
the graves long since were buried by the 
tide, and the bones washed back into the 
ocean. 

Of the large dunes which exist in the 
Landes of France similar legends are told. 
These vast hills, in their terrible march, 
have covered whole villages and farms, 
and according to the coast people they 
are always the messengers of the sea to 
avenge some impiety. 

Among the fishermen on our northern 
coast it is believed that a child cannot die 
until the mother submits to let him go. 
“God,” they say, “gives the mother a 
share absolutely in her child, with which 
even He will not meddle, and, until she 
gives it up. Death cannot take it.” An- 
other belief is that death among coast 
people always takes place with the turn 
of the tide, or that “the soul goes out 
with the sea.” 

Further south, there is a superstition 
which sentences the souls of those un- 
stable human beings who have been 
neither good nor bad in life to float for- 
ever in the mist and fog, unable to rest 
foot on land or sea. 





How a Drop Falls 


To watch a drop of water when it falls 
is to attempt to penetrate the secret of 
an obscure science—the law which governs 
moving fluids. 

The experiment best showing the action 
of a falling drop may be made by letting 
a drop of milk fall into black coffee. 
When the drop falls a crater forms around 
it and little drops are projected from the 
edge of the crater. After it has increased 
in size and in thickness the crater lowers 
and widens its rolling brim, while from 
the impact a liquid sphere, enveloped by 
the initial drop, coliects at the top of the 
column. Then the column falls and dis- 
appears in the center of a circular ripple 
of water. 





The Age of Fishes 


THE ages of fishes can be told by their 


otoliths. Otoliths are little bony con- 
eretions found in the auditory apparatus 
which assist in the auditory work. The 
otoliths grow every year, forming one 
ring in summer and one ring in winter. 
The ring formed in spring and summer 
is light; the ring formed in autumn and 
winter is dark. The rings are very dis- 
tinct and the fish has a pair—a light one 
and a dark one for every year it has lived. 
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HE housewives 


of West. 


field, Mass., were deter- 
mined to have only pure 


foods. 


Prof. L. B. Allyn, who 


made the exhaustive laboratory 
tests essential to this purpose, 
set the seal of approval upon the 
Quality Products of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company 


including 





The reasons are obvious, for 


purity has always 


been the 


single purpose in every step of the 
makingof Crystal Domino Sugar 
and the other Quality Products 


of this Company. 


Special elec- 


tric light tests gauge its glistening 


whiteness. 


Keen-eyed experts 


judge the size and texture of the 


crystals. 


Scalding, live steam 


constantly ; trifies the polished- 


steel utensils. 


And Crystal 


Domino Sugar comes to you in 


sealed packages as 


pure and 


wholesome in quality as it is 
dainty and attractive in form. 


Read the story of its making in 
our splendidly tllustrated booklet, 
sent on request. Address Dept.C. 


The American Sugar Refining Co. 


117 Wall Street 


New York 





red oak barrels 
accounts for the 


full rich flavor of 


Old 
Overholt Rye 


** Same for 100 years’’ 


40) 


OLD 
Overnott 
Whiskey 


Bottled in bond—pure—smooth— 
with rich color and aromatic bo- 


quet—light body. 


OVERHOLT 


is well worth asking for—by name 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, P. 
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Windows 


Tu’ window in my little room 
Tells me it is a rainy day. 
That’s w'y [ tumbled back in bed,— 
But Nursie ‘cides another way! 
’'N’ ’eause [ helped th’ banister 
Go winding down th’ high-up stairs, 
Th’ window in our big front door 
Shows me white snowflakes everywheres! 


If I will eat up all they say, 
I can climb on th’ window-seat— 
Th’ diamond panes will help you wateh 
For Postie coming up th’ street,— 
This morning they’ve sewed soft white fur 
Right on his soldier’s uniform 
So’s he won’t be so dretile cold 
A-trudgin’ ‘round out in th’ storm. 


An’ soon as he comes by our house 

He will get out his broadest smile,— 
Sometimes [ condescend to wave 

My hand at him once in a while. 
One time it was—he bringed to me 

Th’ pretty flat-out Christmas-card! 
Th’ picture’s all that talks to you, 

Tho’ you look at it drefile hard. 


I look at it reproachful-like 

‘Cause it has ‘cided it can’t stay 
All nice an’ stiff an’ ’sociate 

Wif my five fingers one whole day! 
Th’ window in our dining-room 

An’ me won't tell all that we know,— 
We bofe laffed w’en th’ butcher-boy 

He took a tumble in th’ snow 


Along wif what was in his hand,— 

Then he will blarney up th’ cook, 
His cart goes rattling down th’ street 
Before she will have time to look. 

Ten fingers an’ my little nose, 
They like th’ cool glass window-pane, 
Black Rosie shakes her head at me,— 
She mus’ go wash it all again. 


It doesn’t worry me at all 
‘Cause grown-ups don’t have much to do; 
They spend such drefile lots of time 
A-fixin’ and admirin’ you. 
Of all th’ windows in our house 
Th’ very bestest one, you see, 
It is th’ one that evry night 
Brings home my daddy right to me. 


Th’ disrespectful choo-choo train 
Dumps off my daddy ’way down street,— 
*S wy he mus’ pull his hat low down 
An’ tramp home thro’ th’ rain an’ sleet, 
That's w’y he builds th’ little fire 
Under his nose to keep it warm,— 
Most folks they have to take their nose 
Aw ears along right in th’ storm! 


He isn’t ’fraid he will get burned 
But little girls—they might. you know, 
*S w’y he mus’ held it ’way far off 
Aw flick it wif his fingers—so! 
What makes his forehead wrinkle up 
*S ‘cause he mus’ ’cide hard things, you 
Soe, 
If he is going to kiss me first,— 
Or who it is that’s holding me. 
Marie Louise TOMPKINS. 





Oleomargarine in the Netherlands 


Tue dairy products of the Netherlands 
enjoy the best of reputations and a large 
market in all parts of Europe. For all 
that, the Dutch have managed to obtain 
the lead in the manufacture and sale- of 
artificial butter or “ margarine.” 

The process of manufacturing margar- 
ine was invented in 1869, and was kept a 
secret. Within a couple of years, how- 
ever, a Dutch concern bought the secret 
and began manufacturing margarine in 
the Brabant district. Later, when the 
secret became publie property, the num- 
ber of factories inereased very rapidly, 
taking advantage of the good repute in 
which Dutch butter stood abroad. At the 
present time nearly 2,000 workers are em- 
ployed in this industry in Holland: of 
these Antwerp has about one half.  Ac- 
cording to the Duteh law. margarine may 
not be sold as butter; and this law is said 
to be very strictly enforced. 

Under certain abnormal conditions cows 
may yield milk the fat of which resembles 
margarine in certain respects, so that but- 
ter made from such milk would be equiva- 
lent chemically to a mixture ot bout 
equal parts of margarine and “ real but- 
ter.” As a result of investigations made 
at one of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in France, where a whole herd of 
cows yielded such abnormal butter at one 
time, the inference was drawn that these 
conditions were brought about by under- 
feeding the animals, and by the fact that 
their food was too dry. 





Sleeping in Doses 
Doctors are now studying the idea of 
sleeping for a shorter time and oftener. 
By division of the hours of sleep new 
stimulus for work is gained and new 
energy—both physical and mental—must 
result. 
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HERE is no car in America that is better built 

in any feature---that 1 Is more adequate 1 In power--- 
more thorough in its auxiliary equipment---or more 
complete in those factors which make for luxury than 
the Sp eedwell. A\ll cars, with the exception of 
Models "H" and "J" two-passenger roadsters, are fully 
equipped---as indicative of Speedwell completeness we 


mention this standard equipment--- 
Self starter, full cape top with storm curtains and boot, 
glass front, Prest-O-Lite tank and full lamp equipment, 
demountable rims, extra rim and holder for spares, foot 
rail, robe rail, complete tool kit, repair kit, etc., etc. 
Send for catalog and supplementary literature 
The Speedwell Motor Car Company, 415 Essex Ave., Dayton, Ohio 








TEST FOR YOURSELF 


; : gq The most effective, most worth-while Education comes from a knowledge of 
Mix the best cocktail you know human nature and a knowledge of life. 
how — test it side by side with a ~ And the best way to learn these things that are real, short of years of ex- 


e q -. perience, is in the pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have thought of him 
i lub ( ocktail only as a humorist and philosopher. 
He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher, and you may benefit 
No matter how good a Cocktail q by his rich experience—use his powers of observation—learn human nature 
you make you will notice a smooth- through his pages. 


ness and mellowness in the Club MARK TWAIN’S an It had been Mark Twain's ambi- 
Cocktail that your own lacks. ha ee De, a ee ee 


WORKS American home, and he made a great 


I/9 
PRICE 


Now for the first time you get a complete set of all Mark Twain’s writings, 
at just exactly one-half the price they have ever been sold before. This 
is a new edition, just as complete as the old one, which still sells, by 
the way, at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00—for the 25 vol- 
umes. Never before has a copyrighted library set of a standard 
author’s works been issued at such a low figure. 















Club Cocktails after accurate 
blending of choice liquors obtain 
their delicious flavor and delicate 
aroma by ageing in wood before 
bottling. A new cocktail can 
never have the flavor of an aged 
cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through, cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. Ea 
Hartford New York London 


personal sacrifice to bring about this 
remarkable opportunity—for the first 
time in the history of publishing, 
copyrighted books are old at the 
price of non-copyrighted books 
the chance will not come again. 

















HARPER & 

BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq., N.Y. 
Please send me for 
examination, carriage 
free, a set of MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, Author’s National 
Edition, twenty-five volumes, 
cloth binding. If I do not care 
for the books, I will return them in 
5 days, at yourexpense. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until 
the full price, $25.00 has been paid. W1 
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In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, 
Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and 
Opper. The binding isin rich red rep silk book cloth, 
with title labels stamped in gold. The books are 
printed on white antique wove paper, especially 
made for this edition. Each volume is of 
generous size and bulk, 5x7% inches. 
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, The Key-Set Decimal Tabulator of the Model 11 Remington Biller is an 
: It makes the setting of the tabulator stops 

mechanical. It does away with hand setting and all loose parts. One key does 
the setting, and does it as quickly as the hand can move the carriage. 

Here is another triumph in typewriter labor saving; the latest of many 
Remington triumphs, all embodied in the present Remington visible models. 

The Decimal Tabulator is a Remington invention. 
is another Remington invention. 
Decimal Tabulator, is again a Remington invention. 

The history of the evolution of the Decimal Tabulator 1s Remington 
history from first to last. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 








exclusive Remington development. 


Found only on the Model 11 Visible 


/Remington 
Typewriter 
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And this latest improvement, the Key-Set 





Decimal ‘Tabulator 
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ARY 14, 1912, stopping at 


Villefranche (14 hrs.), (Nice), Genoa (20 hrs.), Naples (8 hrs.), Port Said (S days). 
To or from 
Port Said, $165 3° 


Steamer returns to New York 
via Naples and Gibraltar. 


West Indics 


Baths, Elevators. 


Five Delightful Cruises ad 


WEST INDIES, PANAMA CANAL, 
VENEZUELA and BERMUD 


Leaving New York by the Palatial oll Screw 
kK 


Steamers: S.S. MOLT 


E, (12,500 tons), 28 Dore 


Jan. 23, Feb. 24, 1912, $150 and up; S.S. HA 


BURG, (11,000 tons), 
1912, $125 and up; $.S 
16 Days, March 26, 19|2, $85 


Every Luxury of Travel. 


and up. 
Every refinement 


of Service Insured. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Boston Philadelphia 





Pittsburgh 


ient we 
GRAND CRUISE a H/ 


By the palatial cruising steamer 


“Victoria Luise” 


(16,500 Tons) 


Sailing from New York 
JANUARY 30, 1912 


on a 78 Day Cruise to PORTUGAL, SPAIN 
the MEDITERRANEAN and the ORIENT 
Cost $325 and upward. The 
LUISE” is equipped with modern features, pro- 
viding every luxury and comfort on long cruises. 


South Ameri 


and PANAMA CANAL 


20,000 Mile Cruise by the 


S.S. Bluecher 


Leaving New York, JAN. 20, 1912 
Optional Side Trips Everywhere. 


» gs0DAYS $350: 
‘ll ti in hina 


SPECIAL TRI 


KAISERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA 


the largest and most luxurious steamer of the Ham- 
burg-American service. Equipped with Ritz-Carlton 
Restaurant, Palm Garden, Gymnasium, Electric 
Will leave New York, FE 
Madeira (12 hrs.), Gibraltar (4 hrs.), Algiers (8 hrs.), 






Zz Days, Feb. 10, March 7, 
MOLTKE, (12,500 tons), 
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WG 2, 


“VICTORIA 


by the superb 
transatlantic liner 


BRU- 


and To or from 


ceerten, ee 
Around 
theworld 


November 12,1912 (From New York) 
February 27, 1913 (From San Francisco) 


By the palatial cruising steamer 


‘ 
“VICTORIA LUISE” 
(16,500 tons) 
Itinerary includes Madeira, Spain, Italy, Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Jave, Philip- 
pines, China, Japan, Sandwich Islands and Overland 
American Tour, Inland excursions and side trips. 





Optional | 17 DAYS IN INDIA 

Tours: /14DAYS IN JAPAN 
Cost including all $ and Duration 
expenses aboard and pores up 110 Days 


Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


no difficulty. 
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Horse-thieves of the Khyber 


THE Khyber Pass is the chief gateway 
into Afghanistan. Sixteen miles south of 
it is the city of Peshawur. The adjoining 
valley and hills have always been the 
haunts of professional thieves. The 
objects which they most covet are arms, 
money, and horses. In securing these 
they evince great skill and daring. 

Their most popular mode of horse-steal- 
ing requires at least three men to carry 
it out comfortably and successfully. One 
of them quietly steals his way into the 
stable, and lays hold of a cord which has 
been pushed through one of the holes in 
the wall by an accomplice outside, 

The two use this string as a saw, while 
the third man pours upon it a plentiful 
supply of water. The cord silently and 
speedily cuts its way down the mud wall. 

In a wonderfully short time the three 
craftsmen manage to saw round a portion 
of the wall, which, when pushed outward, 
leaves a space sufficient to allow a horse 
to pass out. 

This done, the remaining work presents 
The ropes which bind the 
horse are cut, and in a short time he is 
eantering to the hills with generally two 
or three of his new masters on his back. 

A somewhat bold and impudent exploit 
in the horse-stealing line was once the 
amusement and the talk of the British 
military station for some days. ‘Phe 
cantonment was surrounded at sundown 
by a chain of sentries. This demanded a 
great number of men, and all regiments, 


cavalry and infantry, European and 
native, nightly gave their proportions. 
A native trooper on this occasion 


fastened his horse to the peg fixed about 
the middle of his “beat; and to keep 
his courage and himself warm—the night 
was dark and bitterly cold—walked smart- 
ly backward and forward. 

The extent of this walk was not more 
than thirty yards, and thus at no time 
could he have been more than fifteen yards 
from his charger. He was armed with a 
short rifle and a tulwar or sword. 

While he was thus doing duty a hillman 
managed to crawl quite close to him with- 
out exciting notice; and, waiting quietly 
until the sentry was near the end of his 
walk, and, of course, with his back to the 
horse, the robber cut the charger’s rope, 
mounted him, and in a moment was gal- 
loping from the station. 

The sentry fired his rifle in the diree- 
tion in which his mount had gone; the 
guards turned out, and a great noise was 
raised; but the outwitted soldier never 
saw his horse again. 





Dodging a Star 


Ir was a clear autumn evening, and the 
engineer was running a passenger train 
in Virginia. He was a little behind time 
and was hustling his locomotive along at 
a pretty good clip. 

There was a strip of cypress forest to 
go through, and the road, on clearing it. 
took a sharp turn to westward. Just as 
he made that turn his heart came up into 
his mouth, for there, coming straight down 
the track (it was a single-track road) was 
another engine with her headlight flaming 
in his eyes. 

The engineer blew “ down brakes” and 
had his engine reversed before he’d drawn 
half a breath and sent the engine back on 
a dead run to a switch station about a 
mile behind him. 

He got it on a siding and waited for 
the other train that he supposed to be 
just on top of him, but she didn’t show 
up. He got the agent to wire up the line 
to see if there were any specials or wild 
engines in the way, but the answer was 
that the line was clear. The passengers 
got out and began to ask questions. The 
engineer was dazed. He thought of run- 
away engines and train-wreckers and 
tramps. Everything was quiet 
the bend so far as he could see and hear. 


While standing on the station plat- 
form he happened to glance westward 
across a clearing. There was the head- 


light shining through the cypresses as 
serene and steady as you please. 

It was the planet Venus. 

The engineer got away from there in a 


hurry, never hinting to any one what 
was the matter. * Why.” said he, “ if it 


had laid over to 


had got around that I 
I’d never have 


let the evening star go by 
heard the last of it.” 





White Africans 


THAT race in northern Africa known as 
the Berbers is white, and if they dressed 
like our own people and had the ‘habits of 
Americans or Europeans they could easily 
pass for such. 

The Berbers are believed to be descend- 
ants of the white inhabitants of ancient 


Europe. They are Mohammedans. Blue 
eves, fair hair, and rosy cheeks are quite 
common among them, ‘and many of the 


women are strikingly handsome. 
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The Teazel 


THOSE who have never seen a teazel can 
imagine a fir cone or “swamp cat-tail ” 
set all over with little stiff hooks. It is 
the burr (or tassel or flower head or 
thistle top) of the plant dipsacus. 

However familiar to people who live in 
lands where the teazel is extensively 
grown, the fact may be that the prickly 
heads of that plant are universally used 
to raise the nap on cloth, a multitude of 
persons in this country probably never 
heard of it and would be astonished to 
learn in what enormous quantities the 
plant is cultivated. 

In France alone many thousands of 
acres of land are exclusively devoted to 
the cultivation of the teazel. French 
manufacturers use enormous numbers of 
the prickly heads, and from France there 
are exported many millions of them. They 
are also raised in Austria, England, Bel- 
gium, Poland, and the Crimea. 

The prickles of the teazel have a small 
knob at the end, and this, mounted on 
an elastic stem and set with great pre- 
cision on the central spindle, affords a 
little brush such as the utmost mechanical 
skill has never been able to rival, at all 
events at the same price. 




















WARM CHESTS FOR SOLDIERS 


The new army sweater which has 
just been adopted 





De Ha’nt 


DE pine tree’s moanin’ in de breeze, 

De squinch owl hollers in de trees, 

Dis nigger gits down on his knees, 
Fo’ de sign he kno’, 


De full moon’s shinin’ in de sky, 

I year de little tree frog’s cry. 

Dis nigger’s feelin’ mighty shy, 
An’ he bars de do’. 


- De black cat’s squattin’ on de groun’, 
Er dog’s er howlin’ somewhars roun’, 
Dis nigger shivers at de soun’, 

An’ de fier bu’ns low. 


De black bat’s flyin’ roun’ de moon, 
Down in de fiel’s en ole gray coon; 
Dis nigger ‘Il ketch *im jes ez soon 
Ez de witch done go, 
W. QUINTON. 





A Spider-web Telephone 


A NATURALIST, Who was observing some 
spiders, bethought himself of trying what 
effeet the sound of a tuning-fork would 
have upon them. He selected a_ large 
spider that had been feasting on flies for 
two months. The spider was at one edge 
of its web. Sounding the fork, the ex- 
perimenter touched a thread at the other 
side and carefully observed the result. 
The spider received the buzzing sound over 
his telephone wires, but how was he to 
know on which particular wire it was 
traveling? 

He ran to the center of the web very 
quickly and felt all around until he 
touched the thread against the other end 
of which the fork was sounding; then 
taking another thread along, just as a 
man would take an extra piece of rope, 
he ran out to the fork and sprang 
upon it. 

Then he retreated a little way and 
looked- at the fork. He was puzzled. He 
had expected to find a buzzing fly. He 
got on the fork again and danced’ with 
delight. Evidently the sound was music 
to him. 

















| Just alittle 


every day 
makes the 
LightTouch 


oflarc 


typewriter of, ed fof iciency 
“git 


ev, .» 


Q nd 


No Three OClock Fatigue 


T seems shorter to the oper« 

ator and so actually is shorter, 
for the light, quick, easy touch 
of the Monarch machine makes 
each day seem shorter than it 
can possibly seem with any’ 
other typewriter. The old) 
three o’clock fatigue is forgot- 
ten and the day is finished with 
more work’ done, easier than’ 
ever, That means efficiency 
and more profit for the business,, 


Write us and we will write you, 


Better yet, let our nearest 
representative show you the 
Monarch. If he isn’t near 
enough and you know of a 
good salesman, send us his 
name and address. 

THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
-OMPANY, Incorporated 

Executive Offices: 

Monarch Type- 

\ writer Building, 

300 Broadway, 

New York. 


Canadian. 
Offices: 
Toron’>, 
Montreai, 
Branches and 
dealers in all countries. 


Accepted | neuen ten Gen | the 
U.S. Government 
as security for 


Postal Savings Bank Deposits 
- the only class we offer. Insteadof the 2% the 
Postal Banks pay these 
Bonds will vield iron A 22% Ye% +, 4iA% 
Write for FREE Circular 
\ New First Nat’] Bank, Dept. N-1 Columbus, O. 























*“‘A good pen is a conduit 
for the flow of thought, 
but a poor pen is a dam.’ 


PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 


are good pens—always, in all 
styles, for all purposes. 
Sample card of 12djfferent styles 
and2 good penholders sent for 10c. 
SPENCERIAN PEN go. 


349 Broadway, New York 

















Dean stiren Apron 


FOR 15¢ 


Hand the below 
coupon elipping and 
15c to your dealer 
to get one of these 
handsome 25c¢ em- 
broidered aprons. 

This offer is made 
to introduce the 
Dean Lockstitehed 
Aprons, of which 
we make 1,000 
different styles. 

If your dealer 
cannot supply you, 
send us below clip- 
ping together with 
15c and your deal- 
er’s name, and we 
will see that you get 
one. Be eareful to 
get Dean aprons 
only—look for Dean 
trade mark sewed 
in waist band. 
CP ee ee a as a 


DEALERS’ ATTENTION 


1s directed to the above advertisement. We will reimburse you 
We for every clipping like oS Nor you pare accepted as Vast 
payment of Apron No. 6773. t for prices and particr 


“Y. HH. DEAN CO... Everett Bldg... Union Bienes ¥. 


Evactly 
as 








shown here 


Send for our Free Ilustrated 
Apron Style Book, No. 80. 





HARPER'S WEEK 


The Strange Summer of 1911 

Certain French astronomers attribute 
the meteorological excesses of the past 
summer to sun-spots. When the solar 
voleano is in eruption it casts out floods 
of light, heat, and electric ions. Among 
other natural phenomena, the electric ion 
produces magnetic storms, cyclones, and, 
by its work of condensation, heavy rains. 
Meteorological manifestations depend upon 
solar activity. Observations taken in the 
temperate zone afford no proof, because 
the climate of the temperate zone is not 
regular. Therefore, a study has been made 
of the thermometrical data of regions in 
the tropies, where the climate is of a 
notably even character. The mean tem- 
perature of the globe is subjected to varia- 
tions which agree inversely with the 
records of solar spots. In tropical coun- 
tries the rainfall is much greater during 
the years of the maximum of sun-spots 
than during the years of the minimum. 
The sun-spots attain a maximum every 
thirty-third year and a secondary maxi- 
mum every eleventh year. The condensa- 
tion of water vapor, the process which 
prepares the rain, has a double solar 
origin. The sun brings about a powerful 
evaporation from the equatorial oceans— 
a condensation which is a result of the 
influence exercised over vapor by the elec- 
trie charges of infinitesimal corpuscles in 
the high atmosphere. 

According to Arrhénius, the corpuscles 
are sent out by the sun in the form of a 
radiation of electrons very analogous to, 
if not identical with, the electrons of the 
eathode rays. According to another the- 
orist, the ultra-violet rays of the sun's 
light, which meet the molecules of the air 
(in which they are absorbed), give the 
corpuscles in the high atmosphere a nega- 
tive electric charge which causes the con- 
densation of water vapor. 

The periodicity of sun-spots is not at- 
tributable to the same influence, because 
the torrential rains and floods of western 
Europe do not follow a solar crisis until 
after an interval of five or six years. It 
is not reasonable to suppose that the trans- 
portation of water vapor from the equator 
to the temperate regions consumes such 
a period of time. But in 1903 the Abbé 
Moreux, Director of the Observatory of 
jourges, predicted floods to begin in the 
year 1909. His predictions, regarded as 
absurd at the time they were made, have 
been recalled to memory by repeated in- 


_undations. 





“Et Homo Factus Est” 


In the beginning God’s Word 
Came to the prophet alone, 

And the stern law which he heard 
Writ lie on tables of stone. 


In the beginning God spake 
Out of the thundering sky, 

“If my commandments ye break 
By that commandment ye die.” 


But man obeyed not the law; 
Sinning and suffering, still 

Fear could not drive him, nor awe 
Lead him to fetter his will. 


So the Lord spake once again; 

And the stars shone o’er the land, 
When to all children of men 

Gave He His highest command. 


“Lo, now, my Word shall ye see 
Written on tables of flesh, 

Then shall ye love it,’ quoth He, 
“And it shall save and refresh.” 


So came the Word, most divine, 
God’s living Law upon earth, 

Choosing a babe for His sign, 
Choosing a stall for His birth. 


Simple. so all men might know, 
Child. so that all might adore; 
Life-giving Word from above, 
Dwelling with man evermore. 
CONSTANCE JOHNSON. 





Cold-storage Lady-bugs 


LApy-suGs of Nevada origin are im- 
ported into California to destroy many of 
the insect pests of vines and orchards. 
They are found in moss under the snow; 
but at that season they cannot be pressed 
into service because the worms on which 
they feed have not yet appeared, while the 
lady-bugs are still hibernating. 

Accordingly the little Nevadans are 
placed in refrigerating wagons and thus 
conveyed to California, to remain in cold- 
storage until their services on vines and 
trees are required. During all this time 
they take no food. With spring come the 
destroying worms, and then the lady-bug 
is taken from her prison and dispersed 
where she appears most likely to do her 
work well. As she is ravenously hungry, 
the work is begun and continued until 
the worms are destroyed. 
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Hupmobile Long Stroke “32” Five-Passenger Touring Car—$900 
F. O. B. Detroit, including equi of windshield, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools and 


hom. Three speeds forward and 1 reverse; sliding gears. Four cylinder motor, 3 "%4-inch bore and 5%- 
inch stroke. Bosch Mag’ 106-inch 30x3 32-inch tires. Color—standard Hupmobile blue. 


Dominates its class as the Runabout 


did before it. 


The Hupmobile Runabout brought new beauties and dignities to the 
runabout type. 

And history is repeating itself in that splendid companion to the runabout— 
the new Hupmobile Long Stroke “ 32,” the Five-Passenger Touring 
Car at $900. 

‘The same man—E. A. Nelson, Chief Engineer of the Hupp Motor Car 
Company from its inception—designed both cars. 

The same splendidly seasoned factory organization is responsible for this 

new and impressive success. 


The Hupmobile Long Stroke “ 32” 
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confers new honors upon the moderate 
priced touring car class. 

It pays no attention to previous 
notions of a $900 car; but 
boldly incorporates qualities un- 
precedented at that price. 

G Write for the 45 x 83 photogravure 

and description—or see the car at the 

show—and you will find this impression 


Hupmobile Runabout—$750 F. O. B. Detroit, including pot onl firmed but st thened. 
top, windshield, gas lamps and generator, three oil lamps, es ea oe Sa 


tools - horn. Four-cylinder, 20 H. P., sliding gears, HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
nanitiecnnit Hupmobile Roadster— 1232 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Hupmobile Coupe—chassis chassis same as World Lupmobile Exhibit at Grand Central 
same as Runabout—$1 100 Touring Car—$850 tf. 0. b. Palace, Space F-2, Main Floor, 
f. o. b. Detroit. Detroit. jew York, Jan. 10-17. 
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HUNTER HIGH-BALL 


REFRESHING, SATISFYING, INVIGORATING 






Wi LANAHAN & SON, Baltihare, Ma 
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THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS. 


Apollinaris 


Bottled only at the Spring, Neuenahr, Germany, 
and Only with its Own Natural Gas. 








Read THE IRON WOMAN 


ABBOTTS BITTERS 
















Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in sta 


mp 
¢. W. ABROTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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HE White six-cylinder “60” is now ready for the automobile world. 

Fifty years of manufacturing experience are back of it—twelve years 

of automobile-building has led up to this fitting consummation of our 

“~s efforts—a superlative six-cylinder gasoline-driven car. It is just as 

unique and extraordinary in all its essential features as our four-cylinder 
““30’s” and “40’s’”—now conceded to be the highest types of motor cars. 


N producing this “60” for the very top of our 

line, we have naturally spared no expense, but 
rather have sought to make this powerful car the 
most perfect sold on any market. Its engineering 
features have been recognized or adopted by prac- 
tically all the European manufacturers, and these 
features to-day influence the design of every new 
model in this country. Only two motor factories in 
the world, we are told, use such materials as are 
characteristic of the entire White line. In liberal- 
ity of equipment, in all the fine points which mark 
the most lavish and permanent construction, this car 
is superb. 

The Six-cylinder car is always the supreme test 


of an automobile factory. Such cars are proverbially 
handsomely finished and offer little choice from 
outward appearance — the vital part of a car is un- 
der the hood, and there the White demonstrates 
its class. It has the compact simplicity of the en 
bloc system of cylinder-casting—the marvel of the 
engineering world. There is an almost total ab- 
sence of wires, pipes, and the paraphernalia that 
usually litter the engine of motor cars. The en- 
gine is the powerful, long-stroke type which is 
undeniably the most economical. The upholstery 
—the body lines—the lighting—every detail, is of 
that type and quality which distinguishes the best 
the world knows how to produce. : 


The Output Limited 


EGARDLESS of the tremendous acreage of the 

great White factory—regardless of its enor- 
mous equipment in machinery—regardless of its 
hundreds upon hundreds of workmen—it has only 
a certain capacity per day or per week. Built as 
all White cars are, this capacity cannot be greatly 
increased. The White “30’s” and “40’s” havea 
reputation which has constantly crowded our fac- 
tory with orders during the last year; consequent- 
ly, it is expected—almost a foregone conclusion— 
that these cars will tax our capacity in 1912. There- 


” 


fore, the output of the new “60’s” will be limited, 
necessarily. Produced in response to a definite de- 
mand for a White “Six”—even before customers 
had seen it, we booked order after order from blue- 
prints. In other words, the demand has exceeded 
all our calculations, and we are confronted with the 
possibility of being unable to produce enough of 
these cars. From our standpoint a most satisfactory 
condition—but to the man who wants just sucha 
“Six”—the superlative car—from the White factory, 
it may mean disappointment, unless he acts to-day. 


Appointments for demonstrations can be made with White representatives in all principal 
cities on or-after January first. 
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The White 














Motor Cars 


Every is a 


Through and Through 


Much has been said by automobile manufacturers about the greatness 
of their factories, but few people realize that the greatest of them all is the 
BUICK PLANT. 





The reason for the greatness of the Buick plant and why it has not 
been necessary to exploit it, has been the ever-increasing quality-value of 
Buick Cars. For seven years they have been known as the “un-advertised” 
Cars—the Cars which have sold on merit alone. Now that the Buick organization and constructive 
facilities have been so vastly strengthened, it seems only right that all who are interested in 
automobiles should know all about Buick Cars, the Buick Plant and the Buick Organization. 





On the Radiator 


Every Buick is a Buick through and through. Practically every part is made at this great Buick plant. 
Engines, Transmissions, Gears, Bearings, Frames, Bodies, Wheels, Axles, Radiators, Castings, Forgings,—even 
the bolts, nuts and cap screws, in fact, everything excepting lamps, carburetors, coils and magnetos. The 
Buick organization is a unit which represents the highest degree of efficiency in Motor Car production. That 
is why the Buick not only maintains its world-wide reputation for great power, but has combined with it the 
stability of every part to support this power. And yet so perfect is the harmony of all operating parts that, 
with all its power, the Buick is one of the most silent-running cars made. 


The position of honor at the Madison Square Garden Show, allotted according to the value of the 
annual output, has been awarded this year as in previous years, to the Buick. Look for the Buick at Space 14. 





Five Models, at prices fixed according to power and size—$850, $1000, $1075, $1250, $1800. One-ton Buick Truck $1000. 
Catalogue showing the various Models and dealers’ names sent on request. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Flint, Mich. 
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This is not the City of Flint, but an actual birds-eye view of the great Buick Factories. The largest automobile plant in the world. 








SHOPPING 


HE 1912 PIERCE-ARROW CAR will be a delight to the eye 
in body designing. The last link that connected the automobile 
body with coach building has been severed, and the Pierce-Arrow 
will have a body growing out of its natural needs as an automobile, 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





